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A PLAN FOR ACCELERATED COLLEGE MEN 


When everyone is asking what is to be done in the matter of 
acceleration it may be especially helpful to describe one plan 
which has been thought out and actually put into operation by 
a Catholic college for men. It is offered here in the hope that 
it will help to solve the immediate problem of acceleration and 
that it will illustrate an improvement in educational adminis- 
tration equally valid for times of peace as well. 

The plan described here has been adopted by Loras College, 
of Dubuque, Iowa, and goes into effect with the Summer Session 
of 1942. Loras is a fairly representative liberal arts college 
for men. It is located in the Middle West but draws more than 
half of its students from urban populations. In addition to 
the liberal arts course it conducts the other curricula which are 
customary in colleges of that type. It has a Summer Session 
devoted primarily to teacher training, a military Academy which 
serves as a preparatory school and as a Catholic senior high 
school for boys in Dubuque. It is the host to the Midwest 
branch of the Graduate School of the Catholic University of 
America. These facts indicate that Loras in quite typical of 
institutions of its class and suggest that the plan proposed by 
the Loras College faculty may be applicable in other such schools. 


THE PROBLEMS 


The problems which brought into existence the Loras plan 
arose from an incompatibility existing between the means the 
College had been employing to attain its educational goals on 
the one hand and, on the other, the limitations on time and other 
things imposed by the national emergency. In days of war 
and times of reconstruction both the nation and the Church 
stand in need of well-trained men to’ carry on as must citizens 
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of a free republic. The liberal arts college certainly has as a 
goal the development of just such leaders—men who will have 
a knowledge and understanding of the past and of the principles 
derived from its study sufficient to make use of it in the intelli- 
gent solution of problems which may arise in the future; men 
who will be equipped, incidentally, with the arts and sciences 
required for the successful waging of modern warfare; men who 
will function as members of the Mystical Body in perpetuating 
the true values of life upon this planet. The traditional means 
employed to facilitate the growth of such personality patterns in 
young men have been the standard calendar and curricula of the 
liberal arts college involving eight semesters of work and some 
one hundred twenty credit hours. The goal has not been time or 
credits. These have been the means to its attainment, and no 
more. 

Interfering with the continued use of these means is the Selec- 
tive Service Act and the de facto interpretation put upon it by 
local draft boards whose members frequently are unable to take 
any action which involves the use of a long-range view of what 
portends to be a long war. Their problem is to fill quotas now 
and to do so with as little criticism as possible. Exemptions 
may be misinterpreted by people who do not understand them, 
so, not all being men of heroic virtue, even at the risk of de- 
stroying that reservoir of man-power which is most needed by 
the military forces themselves, these boards waste valuable men 
for trifling services which could be performed by anyone else as 
well. And worse than the actual forced interference with the 
development of leaders through conscription is the threat of it 
which drives able youths into services of their choice before they 
have reached a maturity of development which can make them 
most serviceable to the country either now or in the day of 
peace to come. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SPEED-UP 


The easy solution is that for which so many cry out—ac- 
celeration! A twelve-month school year! A day filled with 
classes! Nights working for the country! Bachelor of Arts 
degree right off the assembly line! 

But an education cannot be given that way. No amount of 
effort will bring to physical maturity an undeveloped boy no 
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matter how ardently we may desire it. Neither can we make 
the average or slow student develop educationally faster than 
his maturity level will permit. You can accelerate the program. 
You cannot accelerate the average boy. Time for growth is part 
of the means of educating. The other means are all those things 
which form the environment for favorable growth. The best 
means we have are those which have faced the pragmatic sanc- 
tion. 

Quite apart from the psychological difficulty just mentioned, 
the twelve-month school year is out of the question for many 
colleges at present. Students must earn a living. They must 
work in the summer. Their work services are needed now more 
than ever. The average boy needs the summer vacation as part 
of his education too. It is one of the means educators have 
utilized to keep the students in contact with “life.” 

A particular reason why Loras cannot adopt any great exten- 
sion of summer wurk is that various religious communities de- 
pend upon it for the absolutely necessary work of teacher train- 
ing. If this work be dropped, many of these Sisters will be trained 
to teach only with great difficulty. Without them there will be 
no diocesan school system. Without the diocesan school system 
the freshmen coming in would be quite a hopeless lot. The 
Summer Session must be kept available for whole communities 
of Sisters. That means that it must be timed to permit the 
completion of the diocesan vacation schools in teaching in which 
nearly every Sister in the Middle West is engaged. It must 
be timed to permit the necessary Retreat and the work which 
is directly preparatory to teaching in the fall. It really means 
about six weeks, running from the latter part of June up to not 
later than the first week in August. 

However, to return to the “speed-up” problem, it is a fact 
that not all students belong to the classes of average or inferior 
young men. There is a good body of young men who are educa- 
tional problems precisely for the reason that their maturation 
rates are higher than normal. They are accelerated by nature. 
The school refuses to cooperate and to accelerate them educa- 
tionally as well. Curricula are “enriched” for them. But the 
enrichment frequently amounts to little more than the furnish- 
ing of means for the killing of time in school. 

The Catholic college should be the first to recognize the need 
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for educational acceleration matched to the accelerated rate of 
maturation for these students. The normal, the fitting thing 
to do is to try to procure a correspondence between these two 
variables. Merely furnishing more work, if that work be of the 
same incongruous immature type, does not satisfy their need. 
They must be kept at work which is worthy of their level of 
development if they are to be aided most effectively to whole- 
some educational growth. 

In recognition of this distinction existing between students 
the Loras plan calls for absolutely no speed-up of the time ele- 
ment in educating inferior students. If they merit being re- 
tained in college at all, it is on the assumption that eventually 
they may be educated. The average student is the one to whose 
speed the work of most schools has been adjusted in the past. 
Some slight acceleration may be possible here in view of the 
war-born motivation to greater effort than colleges have been 
able to get from these boys in the past. Such men under the 
plan are given increased opportunity to make use of the six- 
week Summer Sessions, and special provision for them is made 
in the Summer Session course of study. Likewise the Dean of 
Studies is authorized to encourage extra work on their part by 
allowing those who have done superior work an opportunity to 
add more hours than formerly. But the policy is based on moti- 
vation rather than on acceleration of credits or educational speed- 
up. Theoretically these men can finish college by June of 1945 
if they enter for the Summer Session of 1942 and maintain a 
sufficiently high level of performance. Practically it is expected 
that rather few will be able to finish before February of 1946. 

Superior students, on the other hand, always have been able 
to carry out this program. With additional motivation they 
may be able to do even better. However, adequate provision for 
them is very difficult, since often their histories show the need 
for acceleration somewhere along the way that leads to college, 
at the secondary level or even beneath that. In consideration 
of these facts a solution was sought at the point of junction of 
the secondary school with the college. 


ACCELERATION AT LORAS 


The program which is proving to be of most interest to Sec- 
ondary School advisers who have been approached in regard to 
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it is the special arrangement for the selection of boys from the 
third year of high school who are able to carry college work 
profitably. For these the requirements are rigorous yet appro- 
priate. They are rigorous in the sense that they are well defined 
and that they are enforced absolutely and in such a manner as 
to prevent any acceptance of boys for college work who are not 
fit for it and who therefore would suffer from the privilege rather 
than benefit by it. Their appropriateness is mentioned merely 
to suggest that caution was used in guarding against setting up 
restrictions just for the sake of the technicality involved or to 
meet approval of others. The requirements actually adopted 
by the Committee on Educational Policies at Loras are described 
in the following quotation from the Loras College Bulletin, 
Acceleration at Loras College, March, 1942:* 


“The Accelerated Program is for students who enter Loras on 
the basis of examination rather than of completion of High 
School. Students in their third year of High School who are 
doing outstanding work may take a comprehensive examination 
(which will be given on May 16th this year) over the subjects 
of the first three years and, if successful in this, be admitted as 
Special Students to Loras College for the Summer Session be- 
ginning in June. During this Summer Session they will be re- 
quired to take courses of a preparatory nature specified on the 
basis of their previous High School training. For these they 
will be given credits on the Secondary School level. They will be 
under observation of the Loras faculty during this time and if 
they show definite promise of being able to carry college courses 
they will be admitted to the Freshman Class in September. 
Students of Loras Academy will be permitted to take the special 
Summer Session on the basis of the recommendation of the Acad- 
emy faculty rather than on the basis of examination. To qualify 
for this privilege, however, they must have been in attendance 
at the Academy for at least two years. 

“During the Freshman year these students will take a maxi- 
mum of sixteen credit hours. Permission may be granted by the 
Dean of Studies to carry more than this during the second semes- 
ter, however, if the work during the first has been outstanding. 

“Men following this program will be expected to attend the 
Summer Sessions the next three years and to carry seventeen or 
eighteen hours of work during the four semesters remaining. In 
this manner a High School Junior of 1942 may enter Loras this 
summer and graduate in August of 1945. 


* Copies of this bulletin are available for free distribution to anyone who 
requests one. Write to the Dean of Studies, Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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“Students who wish to avail themselves of this program must 
satisfy also certain other requirements. These are: 


1, Three units of Mathematics, or two units of Mathematics 
with one unit of Physics, Chemistry or Biology. General 
Science will not suffice. Opportunity to supply one unit of 
Mathematics will be afforded during the Summer Session at 
Loras. 

2. Three units of High School English with grades indicative 
of superior work in this field. 

3. Two units in either Social Science or in a Language other 
than English. Social Science must be taken during the Sum- 
mer; one unit of Latin may be gained if needed. 

4. Twelve units, in all, of High School work with an average 
in the upper half of the class. 

5. Recommendation of the proper school official (Principal, 
Superintendent, Superior or Pastor). 


“Upon admission to college these students must maintain an 
average of C. They will be dropped if their average is 1:00 or 
less. If they follow a Liberal Arts course they will take Unified 
Mathematics during their first year at Loras. This will then be 
followed by Calculus and Physics. Otherwise they must follow 
either the Pre-engineering, Pre-medical, Pre-dental or Pre- 
theological Course while here. 

“These students will not be permitted to work off campus dur- 
ing the first year, nor will those whose homes are not in the city 
be permitted to live or board off campus.” 


It is noticed that there is no relaxation of the usual require- 
ments for admission to the College. By the end of the Summer 
Session of preparatory work these young men will have had 
fourteen units of high school credit. The deficiency of one unit 
will be made up during the Freshman year by assigning these 
students to a special division of Freshman English which meets 
five days a week for three semester hours of College credit. Two 
such divisions have been running for years past to care for boys 
who have entered with the English unit without the English. 
This time the arrangement will be applied to students who have 
the English without the unit. 

The rule covering certain courses which must be taken in 
College under this program is not a permanent part of the plan. 
The insistence on Mathematics, etc., is made in anticipation 
of military needs for men equipped in these lines. 
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ACCELERATION AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 


The College has exempted from the comprehensive examina- 
tion certain students from Loras Academy, the military high 
school which it conducts. This is based on the expectation 
that the college and secondary departments will continue to 
function as one educational unit without any break between 
them, even though the two are administratively distinct. The 
Administrative Council, which is responsible for both educa- 
tional levels so far as their coordination is concerned, has voted 
to permit acceptance for residence at Loras Academy only boys 
who are of superior ability unless some special obligation in 
charity compel giving a home and training to some from the 
Archdiocese. 

It also voted to reorganize the administration of the Academy 
in line with the program announced by the College, to increase 
the amount of supervision of work and play there, and to make 
the whole daily routine of Academy resident students match 
the faster rate of development which characterizes the bright 
boy. These steps were taken in order to further the policy of 
accelerating men who are accelerated by nature and to have a 
consistent policy throughout the institution. With the passage of 
time it is expected that more boys will take advantage of the 
integration existing between the two levels of work at Loras and 
will prepare themselves more thoroughly for acceleration by 
participating in the program of adjusted continuous preparation 
made available for them in the Academy. 

The details of the Academy program have not been published 
as yet. It is hoped that they will reveal an application of the 
same principles to the students admitted from the grades and 
that the whole program of the institution will function harmoni- 
ously so as to keep up the successful development of leaders for 
the Church and the nation and to help other institutions to the 
achievement of the same goal. 

F. J. Houtanan. 
Dean of Studies, 
Loras College, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


An unusual concern about religion and religious education is 
clearly evident today in circles where, twenty years ago, it was 
considered a fossilized system of out-moded superstitions. Edu- 
cators, diplomats, even scientists, men who as a class were hard 
boiled materialists twenty years ago, are now injecting the word 
“religion” into their oratory and literature with increasingly 
greater frequency. Not only has religion became again a re- 
spectable word in educational and scholarly periodicals, but 
even such expressions as “the moral order,” “spiritual values,” 
“the supreme being,” “moral duties” are finding acceptance in 
quarters where once they were considered unscientific and hence 
unusable. 

Read for example the following quotations, taken from a re- 
cent report of the Educational Policies Commission. “The most 
potent and universal bases for determining educational objec- 
tives, however, are those which deal with ethical or moral dis- 
tinctions.”* “The modern school gives a large place to those 
subjects and those types of experiences that mankind has found 
to satisfy the deeper longings of the soul....”? “He is educated 
only when he understands and appreciates the spiritual and 
ethical principles which constitute a central part of the heritage 
of the race.” ® 

There must be a reason for this current, revived interest in 
religion and religious education. It appears to have grown apace 
with the growing concern for national unity and security and for 
the preservation of human liberties. It seems to have grown 
apace with a fear that the welfare of the collectivist state might 
result in a depreciating sense of the individual man’s value. 

Perhaps we religionists may be pardoned for believing that the 
interest in religion and the concern for the preservation of 
democracy are closely associated, and that this association is 
more than mere coincidence. It appears that those who twenty 
years ago, even ten years ago, were willing to believe that religion 
is the opium of the people and were not concerned when in 1929 


* Educational Policies Commission Report—“Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy,” Washington, D. C., 1938, p. 5. 

* Ibid., p. 36. 

* Ibid., p. 69. 
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Professor Barnes taught that the world would be better off. if 
converted to godlessness, are now terrified at the rumbling and 
cracking of the pillars of democracy, terrified because people 
have taken them at their word, people like Stalin, Hitler and 
Mussolini. Are they now rushing back for more opium? Ap- 
parently it is becoming more and more certain that the will to 
do one’s duty, to bear responsibilities, to respect law and order, 
to respect human dignity, to live unselfishly, without. greed, 
avarice and lust for power, cannot be taught with test tubes and 
fruit flies. Therefore there is a rush to religion and, I fear, a 
very unscientific rush, without any consideration for the intel- 
ligent basis of religious belief or even a concern about what 
religion really implies. 

The modern movement toward religious education must be 
embarrassing indeed to the naturalistic philosophers of educa- 
tion. It does not present a very heartening picture to the true 
religionist, however, because the true religionist is a supernatu- 
ralist and he is afraid that the modern movement retains too 
much of the old naturalistic philosophy to be anything more than 
opium for the people. To the supernaturalist religion is a tonic. 
To the naturalist it is an opiate. If the modern movement to- 
wards religion is naturalistic, then it is destructive and has no 
excuse Other than the enslavement of the people. A man who 
professes a naturalistic philosophy can only mean by religion 
an opiate, and must be accused of trying to prevent and hamper 
the growth of man by saddling him with moral and ethical re- 
straints for which in his philosophy he has no scientific basis. 

Let us be logical and scientific about this matter of religion. 
Let us be honest. Before public educators advocate religious 
education, let them determine what they mean by religion. 
Surely, if they are scientific educators, they are not going to 
cram into the curriculum a new subject without first studying 
that subject and scrutinizing its claims, its contents, and its aims. 
If there ever was a sound, valid and scientific reason for reject- 
ing religion from the curriculum, then it ought not be readmitted, 
without equally sound reasons, based on intelligent research and 
not on abject fear. 

Surely they should at least define religion. To Catholics re- 
ligion is a relationship that exists between a personal God and 
His rational creatures. It demands belief in the supernatural. 
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I am sure that religion does not mean that to many others who 
are today using the word. The real issue is not whether we shall 
or shall not teach religion, but whether we shall or shall not teach 
Supernaturalism. Thus it becomes a question of our basic philos- 
ophy, our understanding of man and his destiny. 

Philosophies of life may be divided in numerous ways. They 
may be, for example, Monistic, Dualistic, or Pluralistic. They 
may be Realistic or Idealistic. They may all be classified also 
as either Naturalistic or Supernaturalistic. This does not imply 
that the Supernaturalistic philosopher denies or ignores the natu- 
ral. Neither does it mean that the naturalistic philosopher com- 
pletely denies the supernatural. Rousseau, surely a naturalist, 
did not deny the existence of God. Spencer was agnostic in his 
attitude toward God, but did not deny His existence either. 
However, the naturalist will tend to ignore God or deny what 
we religionists term divine providence. The real distinction be- 
tween Naturalism and Supernaturalism lies in the center of 
reference which the two philosophies use in their explanation of 
man and his destiny. 

Supernaturalism includes all those systems of thought which 
admit the existence of spiritual beings, of a life transcending the 
natural, of a human destiny beyond the limits of material, natu- 
ral existence, and which look outside of the natural and physical 
order for the ultimate explanation of reality. Naturalism, on 
the other hand, “is an attitude of mind characteristic of all sys- 
tems of thought which deny the existence of an order transcend- 
ing nature and sense experience and confine the explanation of 
reality to the general viewpoint that nature contains the normal 
and only final answer to all philosophical problems.”* It seems 
the part of wisdom and sound logic to determine whether we 
regard religion from a naturalistic or supernaturalistic viewpoint. 
I propose, then, that we examine the implications of each of these 
philosophies in the light of the needs of democracy. 

* * . 

To within comparatively recent years, Naturalism has ruled 
the roost in the colleges and universities of the western world, 
and, as a result, has constituted the background against which 


*O’Connell, G.: “Naturalism in American Education.” Benziger Bros., 
New York, 1938, p. 1. 
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Americans have done their thinking and set up their standards. 
As has been pointed out, it is a philosophy which regards nature 
as the center of reference and the source of all knowledge. While 
various systems of naturalistic thought have come into being 
from the earliest times, the Naturalism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is our present concern. However, we must go back beyond 
the 19th century to get at its sources. 

Up through the middle ages the supernaturalistic explana- 
tion of man, his destiny, and his relation to the physical world 
had been the accepted thing. The Church had been the patron 
of learning and scholarship, but the very success of the Church 
contained the seeds of deterioration. 

Since everyone belonged to the Church, it was natural that 
many belonged who were a discredit to her. Since the Church 
was in a position of power and eminence, offices in the Church 
carried with them great influence and prestige and, as a result, 
were sought after and obtained by many who were unworthy of 
them. A breakdown in discipline was imminent. Many good 
churchmen and farseeing scholars were aware of the coming 
catastrophe, but their warnings and their pleas for reform fell 
mostly on deaf ears. Then the crash came. Luther began his 
reform movement, but it was not really a reform. It was a rebel- 
lion. What was needed and what all intelligent Catholics frankly 
admit was a house-cleaning from the inside. The unworthy 
hangers-on, the political-minded churchmen, the dissolute 
scholars needed to be shaken loose from their positions of author- 
ity. A reform in discipline was necessary, a reform that would 
release Christianity from the suffocating grasp of the greedy 
worldlings and permit it to walk once more in its pristine purity. 
Such a reform could not be accomplished from the outside. To 
clean house one needs to work indoors. Melanchthon believed 
this and struggled a long time with himself before going over to 
Luther.’ What the original reformers effected was not a reform, 
but a cleavage in the ranks of Christendom that has not been 
healed to this day; that has resulted in confused and contra- 
dictory interpretations of Christianity ; that has had lasting reper- 
cussions in the intellectual and political developments in Europe 


* McCormick, P.: “History of Education.” Catholic Ed, Press, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1915, p. 218. 
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and America. One cannot help wondering what those develop- 
ments might have been had Luther, Calvin, Knox, and Wesley 
remained in the Church and taken part in the movement, which 
history calls the counter-reformation and which at last effected 
the disciplinary reforms from within so long needed. 

As a result of the Reformation, Europe was plunged into both 
political and intellectual warfare. We are not concerned here 
with the political results, and we have time to touch only the 
high spots in the intellectual developments. 

While neither the Reformation nor the Renaissance con- 
tributed any permanent system of philosophy, the entire period 
ushered in important tendencies whose influence is still being 
felt. The medieval idea of a universal Christian empire gave way 
to the modern ideals of individual national life. Ecclesiastical 
unity disappeared,-to be replaced by the notion of national 
church organization and the assertion of individualism in reli- 
gion. There was little or no important philosophical thought. 
The universities were confused and chaotic and the mixed-up 
state of affairs disgusted most thinking men of the times. The 
theologians were so bitterly contesting matters of religious doc- 
trine and so helpless to reach sensible agreement that keen schol- 
ars lost interest completely in religion and shut the door of their 
minds to all Supernaturalism. 

During the period of history immediately following, from the 
beginning of the seventeenth to the end of the eighteenth century, 
from Descartes to Kant, some great systems of thought were 
proposed to explain man and his destiny, but more and more 
they moved away from a supernatural explanation. The reason 
is not hard to find. The Church, always the sponsor of super- 
naturalism, had abandoned the field of philosophy and was con- 
cerned chiefly with the disciplinary reforms mentioned above. 
Her authority was broken, her children scattered. Her scholars 
had lost caste. Since that time until within very recent years her 
voice in defense of supernaturalism has been consistently ignored. 
The various Protestant sects had already begun to multiply and, 
if they had any philosophical system at all, it was a type of mys- 
ticism that developed under Calvin into an exaggerated super- 
naturalism. 

This supernaturalism tended to regard the natural as some- 
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thing evil and taught that man had an originally depraved na- 
ture, and that certain men were predestined for ultimate happi- 
ness, others for unhappiness. It presented a rather gloomy, hope- 
less picture, and its puritanical restrictions on natural life and 
pleasure were repellent to most men. There was, therefore, no 
articulate proponent of supernaturalism, and throughout the 
period men turned more and more toward the naturalistic inter- 
pretations. There were still philosophers who admitted the 
supernatural, but empiricism and materialism were on the as- 
cendency. The deistic and agnostic attitude was becoming the 
fashion. 

This was the period of Locke, the English Empiricist who, 
while he believed in the spirituality of the soul and the existence 
of purely spiritual substance, laid the basis for continental ma- 
terialism. This was the period of the British moralists like 
Hutcheson and Adam Smith, who taught that morality should 
be independent of religion as well as of state authority and 
should rest ultimately on individual judgment. Individualism, 
already admitted in Scriptural interpretation, was now introduced 
into moral, political and economic life. This was the period of 
Voltaire, who brought Locke’s Empiricism to France. With 
characteristic French abandon, and because of the atrocious 
social conditions of eighteenth-century France under the mon- 
archy, Voltaire and the Encyclopedists immediately rushed into 
materialism, Hedonism in ethics, and atheism. Voltaire himself 
believed in God, but his vicious attacks on the then staggering 
Christianity did more to destroy that belief in his fellowmen 
than anything written before or since. 

Materialism and atheism were openly taught by the Ency- 
clopedists, with the possible exception of Rousseau, who at least 
believed in God. There was an idealistic movement in the eight- 
eenth century, led by such great. thinkers as Leibnitz and 
Berkeley. 

The whole age was concerned with the attempt to harmonize 
spirit and matter, mind and matter, the real and ideal. Little by 
little the spiritual, the ideal, the supernatural lost ground, while 
the Church still was silent or ignored. Finally Hume brought 
the confused time to a fitting close by denying the reality both 
of mind and matter. The resultant bewilderment motivated 
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Kant to attempt his great clarification, the re-establishment of 
a sound basis for morality. It is important for us to remember 
that the encyclopedists had a great influence on our own found- 
ing fathers. Benjamin Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, the 
Madisons could not help but read and digest the philosophy of 
the times. Thus the secularist movement began very early in 
this country. Under the guise of a movement to separate Church 
and State, we were on the way to separate Religion and the 
State, which is something different. Horace Mann also was in- 
fluenced in no small degree by the trend away from supernatural- 
ism. 

While not the greatest philosopher of the period, it was Rous- 
seau who most influenced later day educational thinkers. Rous- 
seau was a deist. He believed in God but considered the Supreme 
Being as uninterested in the affairs of man. His two most impor- 
tant works, “Emile” and “Social Contract,” advocated natural 
development as the supreme purpose of men. He wanted man to 
be unhampered in his natural growth by any authoritarian de- 
crees of church, state, or society. He rebelled against the notion 
of man’s inherent depravity, held by many of the early reform- 
ers, and maintained that man by nature was good and, if allowed 
to grow freely in the state of pure nature, would remain good. 
His thesis was that man was contaminated by contacts with so- 
ciety in any form, church, state or school. Nature, natural exis- 
tence, natural happiness—these were the important considera- 
tions for man. 

It is easy to see how this philosophy, while containing much 
truth, nevertheless fanned the growing fires of Materialism in 
France, Germany and England, and in this new country, so rich 
in natural resources, motivated men to expend all their energies 
on natural progress and expansion. To get ahead became the 
American aim. To teach children how to get ahead became the 
chief function of education. To get things; to possess wealth— 
that became the badge of success. 

The naturalistic theory of Rousseau, coupled with the indi- 
vidualistic morality of Adam Smith, and the private interpreta- 
tion doctrine of the reformers were all stones laid in the tower 
of a materialistic, individualistic, laissez-faire attitude towards 
politics, economics, religion and morality. It cannot be denied 
that good was contributed by these theories also. Certainly a 
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saner attitude toward the child in school resulted from the im- 
peachment of the autocratic teacher and the abandonment of 
the stiff formalism of the late Renaissance. Regarding the child 
as the center of the educative process, and education as a child 
activity, was a salutary return to an older and wiser philosophy 
of education. Thomas Aquinas had maintained the same posi- 
tion in the thirteenth century.* Nevertheless Rousseau’s Natural- 
ism and continental Materialism joined hands to lay the basis 
for the extreme form of Individualism that brought about such 
general insecurity as to hurl Europe into chaos. Out of it 
stemmed the classical laws of economics, like Ricardo’s “Iron 
Law of Wages,” which regarded human labor as a mere cog in the 
wheel of industry, as a marketable commodity. Out of it came 
the overemphasis of individual rights as against the general 
welfare. Later on, Darwin’s biological law of the “Survival of 
the Fittest” was applied to social and economic life to vindicate 
the gradual impoverishment of the masses, while strong indi- 
viduals grew fat with profit. 

As we approach the nineteenth century, new forces are enter- 
ing the picture, and all of them are being interpreted on a prem- 
ise of Materialism and Naturalism, the premise, namely, that 
this world is the “be-all and end-all” of everything, the ultimate 
destiny of man, the source of all his happiness. I refer to the 
Industrial Revolution and the Scientific Movement. Again one 
cannot help wondering what might have happened had steam 
power been discovered a hundred years earlier, or if Darwin 
had lived and sailed on the Beagle at a time when Supernatural- 
ism still had worthy champions in the field. The entire course 
of subsequent history might have been changed, and subsequent 
philosophy might well have followed an entirely different bent. 

In the early nineteenth century another philosophy appeared 
that joined with French and German materialism to help de- 
throne the supernatural. Auguste Compte introduced his Posi- 
tivism, which denied final causes and the absolute and confined 
all knowledge to the factual. The highest, the only true source 
of knowledge, according to Compte was positive, scientific law. 
No certainty could be had about anything unless it could be 
observed and measured. This theory more than any other has 


* DeHovre-Jordan: “Philosophy and Education.” Trans. from French 
Edit. Benziger Bros., New York, 1931, pp. x, xi. 
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colored the thinking of all professors and teachers. Mortimer 
Adler, in his now famous address delivered last fall to the Con- 
ference of Science, Philosophy and Religion in New York, accused 
the majority of modern professors of Positivism. Later in the 
same speech he added, “. . . The most serious threat to Democ- 
racy is the Positivism of the professors, which dominates every 
aspect of modern education and is the central corruption of mod- 
ern culture.” From Compte’s time until now, and especially now, 
nothing has been considered true absolutely, and no source of 
knowledge has been acceptable except science. The modern 
university attitude still regards philosophy and theology as mere 
opium or superstition and, until that attitude changes, Super- 
naturalism is impossible. 

After Compte the stage was set for Evolutionism. Evolution 
is a concept almost as old as philosophy. Evolution of the physi- 
eal universe from primitive mass by a process of change was 
implicitly contained in many ancient philosophies. It was in 
Augustine, in Descartes and in Kant. Popular opinion interpreted 
Darwinianism to be the scientific proof of the non-existence of 
the supernatural which had been promised by Positivism. The 
transition from the simpler to the more complex forms demon- 
strated in the biological field was, by the weak argument from 
analogy, applied to the religious, moral, social and economic 
fields. Man was merely a highly developed beast. Morals were 
merely the result of natural selection. The survival of the fittest 
and natural selection were doctrines both of which fitted in beau- 
tifully with the new liberalism, classical economics, and growing 
capitalism. 

Thus were developed three main theories of naturalistic and 
nontheistic thought, Materialism, Positivism, and Evolutionism. 
As has been indicated, the Individualism of the last hundred 
years found the germ of its development in these anti-super- 
natural theories. Strangely enough, another modern philosophy, 
the direct antithesis of Individualism and a reaction against it, 
also grew out of the naturalistic stream. It was Socialism. Karl 
Marx was the proponent of historical Materialism, attributing 
all human progress to the struggle for economic existence, still 
another argument based on analogy with Darwin’s theory of the 
survival of the fittest. The socialists, like Natorp and Durkeim, 
instead of positing a superman as the terminus of the struggle 
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upward from the mire of pristine matter, posited a super society 
or a super state. The germ of this idea was contained in Hegel’s 
doctrine of the absolute state. By this philosophy man was 
reduced to a mere cog in the social machine. He had no existence 
except as part of society. He had no destiny other than to serve 
and to improve society. Morality became good citizenship. 

Society or the state, depending on whether your Socialism was 
international or national, was the only real existence. Its laws 
were inexorable. The State could do no wrong. The individual 
was a nonentity. He could not resist the laws of society or the 
State. This theory has been gaining ground rapidly. in the past 
half century. It corrects the chaos created by Individualism, 
but it substitutes a form of authoritarianism that will kill all 
human initiative and idealism. Socialism is right to denounce 
the chaos created by individualism, and right in demanding some 
order and security in society, but the cure it offers is worse than 
the disease, because it doesn’t get at the root of the disease at all. 

While Individualism, Socialism, and Nationalism all contra- 
dict one another in many ways, they all are based on the same 
naturalistic premises. They all view this world as the be-all 
and end-all of all life. They all accept scientific, positive proof 
as the only source of knowledge. They all believe thought, ac- 
tion, and life to be dominated by some sort of mechanical or 
social necessity. They all treat man as a mechanism, wholly 
material, with a destiny utterly natural, and physical. Man’s 
-happiness is regarded by all of them as deriving from this world, 
whether through the possession of a high degree of natural 
wealth, power, or knowledge, or through service to society or 
the state. Various philosophers have attacked this position. 
Boutroux and Rudolph Eucken resisted the spread of Rousseau’s 
theories. Conservative socialists like Otto Willman, Frederick 
Paulsen and Benjamin Kidd have attempted to undermine the 
analogy of social and biological evolution. Men like Foerster 
have resisted the theories of Hagel and Fichte which found ex- 
pression first in Napoleon and in Bismarck’s Prussia, and now 
in Hitler and Mussolini. 

Humanistic philosophies, Voluntarism, even neo-Scholasticism 
have arisen to react against the wholly material and mechanical 
view of man, but so far the naturalists still hold the reins and 
the supernatural view of life is still generally unacceptable. 
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In order to demonstrate this I offer some quotations taken 
from the works of leading educational philosophers and psychol- 
ogists whose teachings have formed the basis of American and 
European education during the last two generations. I make 
no attempt to prove or disprove their opinions. I merely point 
out that their opinions are utterly incompatible with Super- 
naturalism. 

Let us first examine some of the opinions of John Dewey. 

“To me,” Dewey says, “human affairs, associative and per- 
sonal, are projections, continuations, complications, of the nature 
which exists in the physical and pre-human world. There is -no 
gulf, no two spheres of existence, no ‘bifurcations’.’”” 

“Man’s home is nature: his purposes and aims are dependent: 
for execution upon natural conditions. Separated from such: 
conditions, they become empty dreams and idle indulgences of. 
fancy. This philosophy is vouched for by the doctrine of bio— 
logical development which shows that man is continuous with: 
nature, not an alien entering her processes from without.” * 

Dewey tells his readers that the word “God” does not mean: 
a particular Being in any sense. His idea is that the word: 
“God” represents “a unification of ideal values that is-essentially 
imaginative in origin.” Hence Dewey does not believe in any- 
religion; in fact, he is opposed to all religions which have relatiom 
to the super-empirical. ° 

Dewey is not an agnostic but an atheist, for he says, “general-- 
ized agnosticism is only a half-way elimination of the super- 
natural.” *° 

Kilpatrick, the most ardent disciple of Dewey, is of course 
antisupernatural. According to him “experience is indeed the- 
beginning and end of all things.”"* Clearly he does not believe 
in a personal God. He feels that “the last stronghold of tradi-- 
tion under the guise of authoritarian morals and religion was at. 


* Dewe “Half Hearted Naturalism,” in the Journal of Philosophy,. 
XXIV No.8 3 (Feb. 3, 1927), pp. 57-64. 


ao. “Democracy, and Education.” Macmillan, New York, 1933, p. 
333 ; also “Experience and Nature.” Norton and Co., New York, 1929, 


p. 282. 

PS Tbid. “A Common Faith.” Yale U. Press, New Haven, 1934, p. 43. 

* Ibid, p. 29, also “Living Philosophies,” p. L th 

* Kilpatrick, W. 1 “Our Educational Task.” U. of N. Car. Press. 
Chapel ill, 1930, p. 89 
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length all but destroyed by the World War.”** He does not 
believe in any revealed religion, much less in Christianity. There 
is no doubt that while his philosophy is experimental naturalism, 
his religious attitude is atheistic, and consequently his morals 
and ethics are purely social. The only evils that exist are social 
ones. The only preparation requisite for life is that “for ade- 
quate management of social affairs.” ** 

Thorndike, another eminent modern educator, whose con- 
tributions have been chiefly in the field of. Psychology and 
Psycho-metrics, must also be considered Naturalistic in his 
Philosophy. As evidence I quote: 


“Nowhere more truly than in his mental capacities is man a 
part of nature. His instincts, that is, his inborn tendencies to 
feel and act in certain ways, show throughout marks of kinship 
with the lower animals especially with our nearest relatives 
physically, the primates. His intellect we have seen to be a simple 
though extended variation from the general animal sort.” * 


He admits of no supernatural basis for morality: 


“Morality,” he says, “though often contested with or set apart 
from knowledge, is, except for the good will and certain other 
noble and humane qualities of character and -temperament, a 
creation of knowledge.” ** 

“Things are not good and bad in and of themselves; a man’s 
acts are neither right nor wrong apart from their effects. . . . 
In the last analysis, decisions as to the value and significance of 
things with which education is concerned are based on desires, 
wants, cravings, or urges.” ** 

“Value or worth or goodness means power to satisfy wants.” *" 


A very strong statement of Thorndike’s Naturalism, made 
before a group of university students two decades ago, is the 
following: 


“His (Darwin's) influence in making Psychology a Natural 
Science—in depriving teleological or supernatural causes of their 





% Ibid., Edit. “The Educational Frontier,” p. 123. 

8 Ibid., “Our Educational Task,” p. 48, Cf. pp. 50-51. 

“ Thorndike, E. L.: “Human Learning.” The Century Co., New York, 
1931, p. 182. 

* Tbid., “Education, A First Book.” Macmillan, New York, 1923, p, 39. 

* Thorndike and Gates: “Elementary Principles of Education.” Mac- 
millan, New York, 1929, p. 16. 
" Ibid., p. 17. 
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last remnant of power in the minds of scientific men, was his 
greatest contribution.” ** 


He tells us that Darwin taught two great principles of evolu- 
tion. “The first,” he says, “is the principle of evolution, of 
continuity, . . . The second is the principle of Naturalism,—that 
the bodies and minds of men are part of nature—their behavior 
as natural as the behavior of an atom of hydrogen.” In the 
same passage he continues, “If there was time I could show how 
this same contribution has acted to transform our views of all 
human institutions, of the state, the church, education and every 
feature of civilization, and our treatment of every practical 
concern of life.” ** 

These three men, Dewey, Kilpatrick, and Thorndike, have 
wielded tremendous influence on all educational thought of our 
day, and they are all Naturalists. Again I repeat that I am not 
interested here in either disproving or proving these opinions. 
I cite them merely to point out that since these philosophers 
have so distinctly influenced American thought and education, 
the American philosophical attitude is bound to be naturalistic 
or at the very best humanistic. Certainly it is not supernatural. 
With some few exceptions the leaders of American education 
have had no room in their philosophy, and have none today, for 
God, immortality, free will, a hereafter, or a supernatural life 
of any kind. 





The question that comes to mind therefore is this. In this 
present agitation about religious education, are American educa- 
tors seeking to establish a religion based on the Naturalism, 
which has been a part of modern thought from Rousseau and 
Spencer down to Dewey, Kilpatrick, Rugg and Thorndike, or 
are they seeking to go back to a sincere study of Supernatural- 
ism? Do they really want a personal God or don’t they? To 
dodge that issue is unreasonable, unscientific, and fraudulent. 

If they are offering us a naturalistic religion, I am only mildly 
interested in the whole movement. Since Naturalism has no 
place for God, since it must mean that man has no destiny other 


Popular 
Science Monthly, 60 (1901), p. 76. 
* Ibid., p. 7. 
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than this world offers, since happiness depends either on posses- 
sion or on the service of human society alone, then I see only 
one type of social control possible, and that is Collectivism, In- 
ternational or National. We will end by making democracy our 
religion and America our God. How then can we quarrel with 
one who makes Nazism his religion and Germany his God? 

I am told that as an individual I must sacrifice my personal 
wants and curb my urges and drives in the interests of the dem- 
ocratic state, to save democracy, to build a better society, which 
I may never live to enjoy. I’m not even sure my sacrifice, my 
enforced discipline, will avail anything. On the other hand I 
am told that my only happiness is in the satisfaction of these 
wants and drives. Since this world offers me my only chance for 
happiness, I want what this world has to offer. I want wealth 
and property and power and honors and pleasure. I want to 
have things, to possess things, to enjoy this life while I have 
time. And what if the satisfactions of those needs must come 
at the expense of weaker, less intelligent, less cunning men than 
I? Let them perish. Let the strong survive. The race will in 
the long run be better off. Why should anyone try to discipline 
me or make me responsible for my fellow man or for the State, 
even the American State? No one has a scientific reason for 
doing so on the basis of Materialism, Positivism, the Naturalism 
of Rousseau, Evolutionism, Behaviorism, Mechanism or Prag- 
matism. Spencer said I should be a “good animal.” Evolution- 
ism says I am different from the brute only in degree, not in 
kind. Then let me act like an animal, a brute. Let me maim 
and kill and make war upon the weaker animals around me. 
There is no hereafter, then by all means let me eat, drink and be 
merry, for tomorrow I die. That is the stark reality. That is 
the common sense conclusion of all modern naturalistic philoso- 
phies taught in our colleges today. 

If we want a disciplined and a responsible people, we must 
offer them a sanction for discipline and a terminus for responsi- 
bility. If we offer them the sovereign state as the final terminus 
and civil law or social custom as the ultimate sanction; if we 
tell them an act is good or bad only insofar as it serves or does 
a disservice to the state or society; if we tell them they are 
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creatures of the state or society; that they are a soulless jungle 
of electrons, experiences, hereditary forces, only a continuous 
part of the equally soulless society, then we are Fascists or 
Socialists. Then our religion is patriotism and our God is the 
State. I prefer not to worship the state, even the American 
state. If we live by any of the philosophies that have branched 
out from the stream of Naturalism, we must put up with the 
chaos of extreme Individualism or accept the discipline of some 
form of Socialism. What is left? I see only one resort, a return 
to Supernaturalism. 

I greatly fear, however, that Dewey, Kilpatrick, Rugg, Thorn- 
dike and company will not countenance a return to Supernatural- 
ism. Thorndike stresses the incompatibility of appealing to 
non-material forces to interpret the universe, or to explain 
human thought and action.*° To a true religionist appeal must 
be made to the supernatural, and the “development of merely 
natural human powers cannot be accepted as the complete goal 
of education.” ** To direct modern educational thought to ac- 
cept such a position cannot be achieved by giving credits for 
religion. It demands a rejection of much of what has been gospel 
to American teachers. “Not only is the climate of national opin- 
ion naturalistic to a great degree, but the teachers who live in it 
and assimilate it are more directly affected in teacher-training 
institutions, through philosophies of life and education based on 
doctrines of change and experimentalism.”** This climate can 
be changed only by a return to Supernaturalism. 

If we admit that man is responsible to God, we admit Super- 
naturalism, and this implies a clear break, not with the dis- 
coveries, but certainly with their interpretations, and with the 
basic philosophies of the last two centuries. If this is the im- 
plication contained in the modern movement toward religious 
education, then indeed we are entering a new era. If it is not, 
then I fear Socialism must be the eventual victor and democ- 


Human Nature.” Cath. U. — Worthington D. C., p. 125, 1940. 
™O’Connell, G.: “Naturalism in American Education.” Benziger Bros., 
N. Y., p. 234, ‘1938 
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tacy is doomed, for we will go on grubbing in the earth instead 
of reaching for the stars. Christopher Dawson puts it well when 
he says: ; 


“What we are suffering from is the morbid growth of-a selfish 
civilization which has no end beyond itself—a monstrous: cancer 
that destroys the face of nature and eats into the heart of hu- 
manity. As in the days of ancient Rome, but on a far larger 
scale, men have made themselves the masters of this world, and 
find themselves left with nothing but their own sterile lusts.” * 


Merely giving credits for an unconsidered, fear-inspired course 
in a humanistic, social religion will activate rather than cure 
the cancer. 
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THE IMPACT OF WAR UPON SPIRITUAL VALUES IN 
THE COLLEGE * 


War, at least modern war, with all its horrors and its ruthless 
disregard for the finer things of life, would seem to be at the 
opposite pole from what is connoted by spiritual values in life. 
Basically this would seem to be true even though we are at war 
with the Axis powers in order to preserve for our own and for 
future generations those spiritual values in life which we hold 
most sacred. 

It is my purpose to discuss briefly what I conceive to be the 
impact of war upon spiritual values in the college. I use the 
phrase spiritual values in its broadest sense. I intend that it 
shall include all those thoughts, emotions or realities which have 
to do with man’s higher nature and which contribute to a proper 
appreciation of the good, the true and the beautiful in life. I 
assume that a college should consider man both as an individual 
and as a social being and therefore in its objectives should aim 
not only to enrich his personal life but should endeavor to form 
him so that he will serve willingly his fellow man, his country, 
and his God. 

With this assumption in mind, spiritual values in a college 
include such important elements as religion and patriotism, as 
well as those humanistic traditions that have been the backbone 
of a liberal education. It is under each of these three aspects 
that I will attempt to appraise the effect of the war on our 
colleges. 

Now I submit that in the present war our thoughtful students 
(and I consider them to be the large majority) are keenly 
conscious of what a horrid mess men have made out of this 
business of a merely human brotherhood of man. They are, 
therefore, impelled to direct their thoughts outward and upward, 
to learn of the Fatherhood of God, in order that they may better 
know and practice the brotherhood of man. I do not need to 
labor the truth of this point. The revival of religious interest 
on the college campus, the reawakened interest in chapel and in 
courses in religion seem to be marked. This is not entirely a 
college phenomenon, because the testimony of our chaplains in 


* Address delivered at Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsylvania, 
March 19, 1942. 
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the armed forces as to the hunger of our young soldiers for 
religion is another case in point. 

The war has not, as yet, had an unfavorable effect upon this 
important aspect of spiritual values in our colleges. While the 
time is opportune, it would seem to be a matter of common 
sense for the college to do everything possible to meet the needs 
of this rising “tempo” in religion. A protracted war, with all 
its brutalizing effects on the minds and hearts of men, will 
inevitably stir up the passion of hate and tend to beat down the 
moral sense with its regard for the decencies of Christian living. 
The passion of hate is rapidly becoming a present problem, but 
it will be a greater post-war problem. The repercussion of war 
on the moral sense has not yet made itself felt, but it will be an 
insistent post-war problem. If there is a lesson on spiritual 
values to be learned from the first World War; it is this: now, 
the present, is the time to prepare a strong bulwark to keep 
intact our sense of morai values and to withstand the ravages 
of the passion of hate. Surely this is an area where the en- 
couragement of religion in the college has an important part to 
play. 

Another aspect of spiritual values in the college, in which our 
involvement in war has had a very helpful effect, is the matter 
of patriotism. Making due allowances for exaggeration and 
misstatement, the college pinks and reds that made such good 
copy for writers in magazines and newspapers undoubtedly had 
some foundation in fact. The catastrophe of Pearl Harbor has 
changed all that. The dastardly attack of Japan has defined 
the moral issue of war clearly. There can be little room for 
debate as to the justness of our cause, because we have been 
forced into a war of self-defense. If in former days there was 
a spirit of unreasoned pacifism in our colleges, that is now gone 
and the patriotism and loyalty of student bodies in support of 
our war effort are unquestioned. 

The privileges of citizenship in this great country stand out 
in bold relief in the minds of our students. The word duty to 
country, with its concomitant obligation to take up arms to 
defend that country and, if need be, to lay down one’s own life in 
order that the country may endure, has taken on a very realistic 
meaning for them. The virtue of patriotisnr, with all its at- 
tendant qualities, can be fostered in our colleges under the 
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impact of war more surely than ever before. The recent plea 
of the Navy Department—that our students be given “a knowl- 
edge of the history of the United States of America and an 
understanding of its political and social institutions and the 
values on which these are based’*—will receive ready endorse- 
ment on all sides. 

At a time when every human being who loves life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness must combat courageously those sub- 
versive forces which seek to gain control not only of the human 
body but also of the human mind, our colleges must stress more 
strongly than ever before the spiritual values inherent in our 
democratic way of life. It seems particularly imperative that 
our colleges should keep clearly and constantly before our young 
people the precious values which are at stake in this world-wide 
struggle, so as to eliminate effectively any evidence of apathy, 
indifference, cynicism or defeatism in dealing with this supreme 
emergency in our national life. 

Apart from the spiritual values in religion and patriotism, the 
impact of the war on the spiritual values inherent in cultural 
and humanistic studies bids fair to be far from happy. There 
seems to be little doubt that during the war and for some time 
afterwards the humanistic and cultural subjects will suffer 
greatly. 

The exigencies of war place great emphasis on scientific sub- 
jects. It seems very likely that our students in the humanistic 
studies will be drained from our colleges by Selective Service, 
while our students in the sciences wil! remain to complete their 
studies. The young people coming to us from the secondary 
schools will be inclined more and more to elect the so-cailed 
technical or scientific studies. Our young teachers in the human- 
istic studies will largely be drawn off into the armed services 
and the supply of new teachers will be curtailed during the war 
years. As a result, there will be a gap in humanistic scholars 
that will require some time to fill when peace comes again to this 
troubled world. 

The need of the armed services for men of high intellectual 
caliber who are well grounded in the mathematical and physical 
sciences is very vital and must be met. For many years to come, 


*Navy Department Bulletin, “Information for Institutions of Higher 
Education as to Class V-1, U. 8. Navy.” March 1, 1942, p. 14. 
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this will have repercussions on the spiritual values of the hu- 
manities in our liberal arts traditions. But the real danger is 
that colleges may make drastic changes in curricula under the 
misguided motion that this will be all-out aid to the war program. 

In this regard it is very encouraging to note the same attitude 
that is manifested in the recent booklet circulated by the Navy 
Department to all institutions of higher education desiring to 
cooperate in the training of candidates for commissions as naval 
officers. Therein is emphasized repeatedly the necessity of ad- 
hering to a well-rounded academic education. Let me quote 
from this booklet: 


“The Navy wishes to reassert the primary importance of a 
well-rounded academic education as the basis for developing 
capacity for sound, incisive, and well-ordered thought and ex- 
pression.” ? 

And again: 

“The men who serve as reserve officers in the Navy during the 
war should be leaders in the difficult task of reconstruction in the 
peace that is to follow. Since many of these tasks will relate to 
social and economic problems, study in these fields is desirable. 
This, however, should not minimize the importance for each 
institution, in its own way, to provide its students with training 
in the liberal and humane traditions characteristic of American 
education.” * 


In these quotations it is clearly implied that navy officials 
realize the danger of the effect of war needs on the spiritual 
values inherent in the traditional college curriculum. The quo- 
tations serve as a tactful warning to the colleges which should 
certainly be heeded. It is in the direction of the college curricula 
that we need fear the most harmful impact of the war. College 
administrators, while fully recognizing that some shift in em- 
phasis on subject matter is necessary and inevitable in the war 
emergency, should proceed with caution so as to interfere as 
little as possible with what may be called the liberal training 
which has been relied upon so heavily to preserve the spiritual 
values in our colleges. 

In our present-day world, totalitarianism is striving ruthlessly 
to realize a system of government founded upon physical force 


* Ibid., p. 13. 
* Ibid., p. 16. 
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in which the citizen exists for the state. On the other hand, 
democracy is determined as never before to preserve a system 
of government, recognizing the dignity of human personality and 
founded upon the free consent of the governed, in which the 
state exists for the individual. Democracy relies greatly upon 
youth for its future success as well as for its success in the 
gigantic struggle in which it is presently engaged to restore jus- 
tice, charity and good will to the minds, hearts and lives of all 
men. In order that these beneficent aims may be realized, edu- 
cational endeavor on every level has an important part to play. 

The great temptation with which college educators have to 
contend at the moment is the almost overpowering sense of the 
futility of planning for the future. The important pressing need 
of winning a war of titanic world-wide proportions seems to 
dwarf all other considerations. 

John Stuart Mill in one of his dissertations has expressed a 
thought which I believe has a pertinent application. “Ideas,” 
he says, “unless outward circumstances conspire with them, have, 
in general, no very rapid or immediate efficacy in human affairs; 
and the most favorable circumstances may pass by, or remain 
inoperative, for want of ideas suitable to the conjuncture: but 
when the right circumstances and the right ideas meet, the effect 
is seldom slow in manifesting itself.” * 

In an all-out effort for war, there is danger that vision of the 
future may be temporarily clouded. Even with that vision 
undimmed, it may be that our present efforts to preserve spiritual 
values in our colleges seem devoid of results. The seed that we 
sow may lie dormant for a time, but, if sown, it will germinate 
and fructify all the more rapidly when conditions favor in a 
post-war world. 

Epwarp V. STanForp. 
President, Villanova College, 
Villanova, Penna. 


*John Stuart Mill, “Dissertations,” Vol. II, p. 269. 








INFLUENCES IN OUR SCHOOLS UNFAVORABLE TO 
RELIGIOUS VOCATION 


This is the second of two articles requested by the editor of the 
CarnHotic EpucationaL Review on the influences of our schools 
on religious vocation. In a preceding article we reviewed the sug- 
gestions of many Mother Generals and Superiors of religious 
communities concerning the ways in which the schools are pos- 
itively aiding the development of religious vocations among 
Catholic girls. The picture is a consoling one because it makes 
us realize that, among the many services which our Catholic 
schools are giving to the state and to the Church, one great and 
outstanding service is their development of religious vocations. 
But, since the picture cannot be painted with lights alone but 
must have some contrasting shadows, so I am sure that the 
readers of this review will wish to know what the Superiors 
said concerning the unfavorable influences in our Catholic 
schools. We can then bend earnest efforts towards intensifying 
the good influences and eliminating the unfavorable ones so that 
our communities will once more receive the abundant supply of 
vocations which means life and health for so many Catholic en- 
terprises. 

Foremost, therefore, among the conditions in schools which 
are mentioned as hindering vocations is the tendency to direct 
education too much towards preparing for worldly careers, for 
professions and business and not enough towards the religious 
life. It is natural enough that our schools should vision the 
after careers of their students as spent in the world of business, 
education, letters, journalism, because these are the careers to- 
wards which the majority of our Catholic students tend. In 
preparing them for such work, therefore, the schools only meet 
a demand and adapt themselves to the practical side of educa- 
tion. But the methods of education have become so highly de- 
veloped, to put it in that way, and the demands on the teachers 
are so insistent and multiplied that, unless very definite, special 
care is taken to introduce the religious, supernatural, Catholic 
elements into education, it will suffer by a process of crowding 
out. 

What teacher does not realize this in her own experience? It 
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is not a phenomenon peculiar to our schools. In every range of 
Catholic life, in every department of Catholic action, particular 
vigilance and energy are needed today in order to keep our ac- 
tivities Catholic. Present-day civilization has become highly 
complicated, organized, and insistent, and the various depart- 
ments of life have each one its association or its league or its 
union to urge and impress the standards created by the leaders 
of that particular department and to give that phase of life its 
due place and scene and development. The consequence is that, 
since human energy is very much limited and human interest 
cannot embrace more than a certain range, therefore the super- 
natural interests and elements of life—the religious phase of all 
these activities—have to be particularly stressed or they will 
be lost sight of to a certain degree or altogether. This is a 
_ form of what we call worldliness, the insistence and dominance 
of the world overshadowing and crowding out the supernatural 
elements of life, as the thistles in our Lord’s parable overshad- 
owed and crowded out the good seed. Hence, every stress laid 
on Catholic principles and teaching, every allusion tactfully and 
beautifully brought in to the regular work of the school, il- 
lustrating and emphasizing Catholic principles and practice, 
are so many indirect but powerful means towards developing 
vocations. 

Another phase of present-day education unfavorable to voca- 
tions in the judgment of Superiors is the over-great stress laid 
on intellectual development to the detriment of moral develop- 
ment in the schools. In other words, the training of the mind 
is over-emphasized at the expense of the training of the will. 
There is no need here to repeat the arguments about the im- 
portance of the will over the intelligence. For a normal, well- 
directed life, a certain amount. of intellectual development is, of 
course, necessary, but it is the will and not the intellect which 
finally determines human destiny. Now the will has its own 
laws. One is that it always acts for some known good, ap- 
prehended as good. Hence, the will must be presented with 
powerful motives which are able to sway it and keep it strong 
in the direction of goodness. It is interesting to observe in this 
connection that the will is a faculty much more difficult of 
training than the intelligence. To instruct the student is a mat- 
ter of clear presentation of well-apprehended truths and facts. 
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To sway the will of the student, by supplying it with lasting 
motives which will turn it towards goodness and honor, means 
the laborious study of the individual and the patient presentation 
of moving truths that will hold the will firm and keep it in its 
course in spite of all the tugs and pulls and thrusts of interior 
inclination and outward circumstances. There is something of 
the difference between the two processes that there is between 
the work of the captain in charting out his course and his toil 
throughout the voyage to keep the vessel on that course. 
Another point brought up by religious Superiors is that too 
much social life among high school students is an impediment 
to vocation. We all know that the tendency is to introduce 
young people too early to social life in general. The youthful 
mind is distracted soon enough by social excitement, from what 
it considers the grind of study, even under normal conditions. 
But when this social life is intensified to a point where it inter- 
feres with studies then it becomes a real danger to vocations. 
it is easy enough to see how true this is. Vocation is a deliberate 
abandoning of the world; it is a turning away from the earth to 
look towards heaven. Therefore, whatever makes the world 
seem more attractive and tends to distract the mind and heart 
from things heavenly and attract them to things of the earth dis- 
courages to that extent the following of a vocation. 
Significantly enough, the Superiors also stress the harm that 
is done to vocations in the schools by teachers who urge girls to 
enter religion and especially to enter their own particular com- 
munity. No doubt they mean that urging and insistence which 
tends to create in the minds of the students a reaction against 
the religious life. This does not mean that the students should 
be let alone or deprived of all encouragement in this important 
matter of vocation, but the encouragement should be indirect 
by giving them a thorough and adequate knowledge of the re- 
ligious life and by strengthening in them by word and example 
the virtues of vivid and realizing faith, and of self-sacrificing 
charity which are the motives for the choice of religious life. 
Even here there is room for different methods according to 
the different characters and characteristics of the students. 
There are some characters which resent earnestly any effort to 
sway or influence them in the direction of a vocation, while 
others who have all the qualities and qualifications for a re- 
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ligious life need someone to tell them that they would do well to 
enter religion. In practice, therefore, the teacher has to study 
the characters of the students and act towards each one as she 
considers most prudent in view of her own interest and of the 
importance of this great decision. 

One Superior remarks that a very unfavorable influence on 
vocations is exerted by those religious who in their conversations 
with their relatives, friends and pupils tend to emphasize the 
sacrifices involved in their religious life with the rare mention 
or none at all of the joys and consolations. It is, of course, 
natural to us all to stress the difficulties we overcome and the 
achievements we attain. The harder the religious life seems to 
others, the more they wonder at the courage and self-sacrifice 
of religious. But, if the attention of the students is directed 
too much towards the difficulties to be overcome in religion and 
if they have no adequate idea of its consolations and joys, they 
get. a one-sided notion of the life of a Sister which is very dis- 
couraging to their young and undeveloped characters. 

Hence, the Sister ought to try to give the students a complete 
notion of the religious life, as we have remarked in the previous 
article, and especially to avoid leaving in their minds a too harsh 
and severe picture of the renunciation of the religious. The mere 
fact that so many hundreds of thousands of Catholic girls have 
embraced the religious life and lived happily in it and succeeded 
in becoming good Sisters shows that it does not require unusual 
and extreme self-sacrifice and self-discipline, because this is not 
to be found in so great numbers of people. To emphasize the 
fact that so many other good Catholic girls have without any 
remarkable qualifications succeeded in the religious life surely 
is a wise procedure on the part of religious. 

It is also well from time to time to introduce into the school 
curriculum talks and lectures by priests and others who can 
speak with knowledge and appreciation on the religious life. The 
Sisters have often remarked to the present writer: “They will 
listen to you when they will not listen to us.” Moreover, these 
speakers can often stress the excellencies of this great life for a 
woman when the Sisters would be thought to be blowing their 
own horn if they spoke of it in the same way. 

It seems wise, too, to give our students a full and correct 
description of the singular opportunities for personal holiness 
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and the help of others offered her by this, the most rich in 
opportunities and merit of any way of life offered to women. 
Viewed from this standpoint, the importance of the work of the 
Sisters, the sources of liberty and strength that they have in 
their religious vocation, the training they receive, the constant 
calls for more and more help from the Sisterhoods—these will 
enable the girl with a vocation to see that the best use that she 
can make of herself and her life is within the religious com- 
munity. Comparing the Sisters of today with those of St. Francis 
Xavier’s time, we can draw a picture which will show the 
immense development and expansion of the work of the Sister- 
hoods in the Church. 

Sometimes the Sisters are careful and solicitous to get lectures 
on various secular topics and show little or no interest in talks 
on vocation. Perhaps they feel that by introducing these talks 
on vocation they may seem unduly to influence their students, 
but this is not undue influence; it is only wisdom to give the 
girls an adequate opportunity of learning about the religious life 
as it is and as it appears to others. More effective and prudent 
talks on vocation as a career for Catholic women might, we 
think, result in a great increase in the number of vocations. 

Finally, it is the contention of the present writer, based on 
a good deal of thought and observation, that there are large 
numbers of vocations among Catholic girls that are never acted 
on. Many a time a Catholic woman has said that when she 
was younger she wanted to enter a convent, but one thing 
or another interfered. Either she put it off until too late, or 
someone discouraged her, or she was urged to go into higher edu- 
cation and then forgot her earlier fervor, or perhaps she actually 
lacked the courage and faith to make the step when it was 
possible to do so. These are not only great individual losses, 
but they are losses to the whole Church. 

A little thought on what has been said will point out plainly 
the means of developing greater numbers of vocations in our 
Catholic schools. We have only to emphasize those points that 
are favorable to vocations and to avoid so far as possible the 
unfavorable influences and we shall see, I am sure, a large 
increase in the number of those who give themselves to God 
in the religious life. What this will mean for the individuals 
and the Church we cannot adequately conceive. Let us hold 
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up for ourselves the example of the Little Flower of Jesus, who 
was a normal Catholic girl without any remarkable experiences 
for the most part, brought up in a good home, and blessed with 
@ vivacious and active character. She followed her vocation and 
in so doing became a great saint, a mighty influence for good 
to succeeding generations and a co-patroness of the missions 
with St. Francis Xavier. Suppose she had, as I have often said 
to Catholic girls, resisted her vocation, had said to herself, “I 
will go on with higher studies, and become a social worker,” or 
“T will devote myself to good works in my own home and own 
neighborhood.” She might still be alive. At this time she would 
be only about 68 years of age, if she had lived. She would 
have been, no doubt, a discontented old woman somewhere in 
Normandy, suffering from all the terrible distresses that have 
visited her people now. But she is a Saint in Heaven, glorious, 
triumphant, and a source of consolation to the whole Catholic 
world because she followed her vocation. In the little parlor at 
Liseux where we have sat and talked with all her loving Sisters 
who are still in the convent, there is a little inscription which 


reads, “Here happiness begins, here it never ends.” 
Epwarp F. Garescue, 8.J. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


U. 8. MUST GUARD LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE, PRESIDENT TELLS 
N.C.E.A. CONVENTION 


Freedom of conscience is the birthright which Americans must 
defend “against every totalitarian and pagan assault,” President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt said in a letter to the Most Rev. John B. 
Peterson, Bishop of Manchester and President General of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, on the occasion of 
its convention in Chicago, April 6 to 9. 


“It is of deep significance that the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association will hold its annual national convention in this 
time of grave crisis in the affairs of the nation and of the world,” 
the President writes. “Those who participate will realize that 
such freedom of assembly is denied in all the countries of the 
world which today are held in slavery by the enemies whom we 
are fighting. 

“That simple statement makes clear as the noonday the issue 
at stake in the tragic conflict which the world now witnesses. 
Happily, in this country, we do not have to debate freedom of 
conscience. It is our birthright because of the wisdom and fore- 
sight of the Fathers of the Constitution, who in ordaining free- 
dom of conscience established, as a corollary, freedom of educa- 
tion and the right of assembly. 

“We must defend this birthright against every totalitarian and 
pagan assault and to that end we have pledged every resource of 
manpower, money and materiel and will fight shoulder to shoul- 
der with lovers of freedom wherever freedom is assailed. 

“I rejoice to know that the object of your organization, as 
stated in its constitution, is ‘to keep in the minds of the people 
the necessity of religious instruction and training as a basis of 
morality and sound education.’ 

“TI trust that the Chicago convention will in wise deliberation 
and constructive action further the achievement of that high 
purpose. Please extend my cordial greetings to all who par- 
ticipate.” 


The Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, 
welcomed 5,000 Catholic educators from all parts of the United 
States to the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Association. 
Welcome to the delegates was also extended by the Most Rev. 
John B. Peterson, Bishop of Manchester, President General of 
the Association. 
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:-In welcoming the delegates to the: conference, Archbishop 
Stritch keynoted the proceedings by highlighting the question: 
“Where are the promises of our educators of yesterday?” The 
actual terrors of the war are the work of educated men, he noted, 
but added that it must be kept in mind that the philosophy of 
aggressor nations is that. which was taught in public universities 
of this era. The Archbishop praised the conference for con- 
tinuously proclaiming, even as a voice in the wilderness, that 
there is no education without Christ. The necessity of Christ 
in the schools is well proved in the laboratory of world events, 
he said. 

The Archbishop urged the delegates to clarify for world con- 
sumption the meaning of freedoms, showing conclusively that 
without Christian support they have no foundation. 

The Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Secretary General of the 
N.C.E.A., reviewed today’s crisis from the Catholic educator’s 
viewpoint. “Catholic education has a vital stake in the out- 
come of this war,” Dr. Johnson said. “One concern transcends 
all others . . . we must win the war. Consequently, Catholic 
education must enlist wholeheartedly with the war effort. Though 
we thrive best in peace, we must gird for war. Yet even in 
war certain fundamental values must be preserved.” 

Speaking on the missionary problem in its acute stage today, 
the Very Rev. Msgr. Edward A. Freking of Cincinnati, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Catholic Students Mission Crusade, drew a 
parallel between the Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
and the Commander-in-Chief of Missionaries, Pope Pius XII. 
There were 250,000 missionaries at the outbreak of the present 
world strife, Monsignor Freking said, but the manpower of 
these spiritual emissaries has been depleted in Spain, in Poland 
and other countries. Prior to the outbreak of war, most mis- 
sionaries came from France, but this source, as all other Euro- 
pean sources, is gone, he said. 

It is therefore up to the United States to solve the problem 
of supplying not merely funds but manpower, missionaries for 
the world, he declared. 

At a panel on “Women’s Colleges and Defense Work,” the 
Rev. Francis J. Furey, President of Immaculata College, Im- 
maculata, Pa., presented a paper on “Salvaging Permanent 
Values for Women’s Colleges.” Stressing the importance of 
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preserving the identity of the Catholic colleges for women, he 
said that in salvaging the sole real value of knowledge of the 
true God, and in holding fast to the Blessed Mother as Mentor 
and Model, come what may, these values will be permanently 
preserved. 

The committee report on Services That Women’s Colleges Are 
Rendering in the Existing Emergency included three distinct sec- 
tions of the United States. There was a noticeable similarity in 
reports of intensive educational courses and in civilian defense 
activities, but while practically all the Eastern colleges repre- 
sented stressed the acceleration program, those of the Middle 
West gave it less prominence. 

Defense activities reported included conservation of materials, 
making of surgical dressings, donations by faculty and students 
to blood banks, sale of Defense Bonds and Stamps, contribution 
and collection of reading material for the USO, hospitality and 
social activities for war personnel, sending of Catholic litera- 
ture to chaplains for direct distribution, making of altar linens 
and the preparation and donation of Chaplains’ Kits. On the 
spiritual side are special prayers for peace and daily adoration 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 

War offers American education an opportunity to eliminate its 
outstanding weaknesses—waste of time, and lack of intellectual 
discipline. This was one of the major thoughts expressed by the 
Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.8.C., of the University of Notre 
Dame, in an address at the convention. 

Father Cunningham’s address, which was illustrated by a 
diagram of the “Educational Ladder of Tomorrow,” presented 
a program which would permit American students to complete 
work for bachelor’s degrees at the age of 20. Father Cunning- 
ham said: 


“The American high school was established as a finishing 
school for the people. The eight-grade elementary school, im- 
ported from Prussia, where it was the school for a servant class, 
is an anomaly in a democratic society. The high school early 
took over the college preparatory function and later was sand- 
wiched in between the elementary school and the college, pro- 
longing our period of general education beyond all reason. 

“Eliot in his famous speech before the Department of Superin- 
tendence in 1888, ‘Can School Programs Be Shortened and 
Enriched?,’ pressed hard for finishing general education at 20. 
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In so far as ‘enrichment’ meant the unrestricted elective system, 
American education is still paying the penalty for acting only 
upon that part of his question to hich a negative answer should 
have been given. Twenty years later, 1908, the time element 
was attacked again the N.E.A. with appointment of a com- 
mittee to make a full investigation. The final re of this 
committee was published in 1913 under the title, ‘Economy of 
Time in Education.’ Again, the Recommendation called for 
finishing general education at 20. This writer pleaded for the 
elimination of two years from our system of general education 
in a paper carrying the title of this statement, delivered before 
the National Catholic Educational Association in 1924. But 
nothing happened to promote the achievement of this objective. 
“Now, another opportuntiy is before us. The school, one of the 
most conservative of our social institutions, has been jarred 
out of its complacency by the shock of war. The Resolutions 
and Recommendations adopted by the National Conference of 
College and University Presidents in Baltimore last January 
reads in part as follows: ‘Recognizing that basic education 
should be completed prior to induction through Selective Service 
at the age of 20, we recommend that an immediate study be 
made of desirable articulation in the academic calendars of 
schools and colleges to facilitate acceleration of total educational 
progress.’ This mention of the age of 20 fits in perfectly with the 
recommendations made repeatedly during the past 50 years that 
the American educational ladder be rebuilt in terms of a six-year 
elementary school, a four-year high school and a four-year college 
—1l4 years of general education beginning at the of 6 and 
finishing at 20 with the awarding of the bachelor degree.” 


The present war is a tragic proof of the Catholic educator's 
contention that education without religion leads to chaos and 
decadence, the Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of 
Chicago, said in his address. 

His Excellency declared that the present war has come out 
of the land of educated peoples, that “the very terror of this 
catastrophe is not the work of ignorant people.” He asserted 
that “the very philosophy which the aggressor nations are giving 
for their justification is a philosophy which only yesterday, in 
many of the great universities of the world, was taught and 
hailed as the dawn of a new day of progress.” 

“If there is a single question which recurs to men today, time 
after time, it is: Where are the promises of our educators of 
yesterday?” the Archbishop said. “It cannot be said that this 
world tragedy came out of the lands of uneducated peoples. 
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We would understand it if it were the explosion of unreasoned 
emotions of ignorant or primitive peoples. The fact is that with 
all its mockery of right, it sprang from the land which has been 
outstanding in the field of education, a country which more than 
any other country has influenced the structure of education in 
modern times, a country from which there has come in modern 
history a galaxy of brilliant scientists and fine scholars. The 
very terror of this catastrophe is not the work of ignorant people. 
It is the work of educated people. All the studies in the labora- 
tories of yesterday which promised a blessed beneficence to man- 
kind are being used to prosecute a war that the Holy Father 
calmly, in his Christmas elocution of 1939, said might easily have 
been avoided, if leaders had been willing to sit at a table and 
discuss their problems in the light of reason, a war which our 
own President, right from its beginnings, tried so hard to avert.” 

At the closing session the Most Rev. John B. Peterson, Bishop 
of Manchester, was reelected President General. Rev. J. J. Clif- 
ford, 8.J., was made a Vice-President. All other officers were 
reelected. 

The delegates, 5,000 in number, were honored by a Papal mes- 
sage congratulating them for their outstanding achievements in 
Catholic education. A radiogram from Vatican City read. by 
the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Secretary General of the. Associa- 
tion, stated: “Deeply grateful for filial homage and jubilee con- 
gratulations, Holy Father felicitates National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association on outstanding achievements and confers 
paternal apostolic blessing. Pledge abundant heavenly benedic- 
tions.” 

At the closing session the convention also adopted a resolu- 
tion confirming its opposition to federal domination of education. 
The resolution read: 


“A pagan conception of the State has fashioned in Nazi Ger- 
many an educational system dominated and directed by official 
bureaucracy which seeks to mold the minds and the bodies of the 
people to the autocratic purposes of a totalitarian government. 

“Such a system is in direct opposition to the Christian ideal of 
education, and its evil fruits are abundantly manifest. They 
serve as an object lesson to the American people and should 
inspire us with an unyielding resolve to guard jealously our 
tradition of local control of schools and to look with suspicion 
on any measure, however well-intentioned, that might eventuate 
in federal domination of education.” 
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A resolution on the Holy Father’s jubilee said: . 

“Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, is completing a quarter of 
a century in the Episcopate, and the whole Christian world joins 
with him in giving thanks to God. The joy that under other 
circumstances might have been his is swallowed up in profound 
sorrow. Everywhere in the world his children are being forced 
to drain the bitter chalice of war, and the peace he labored so 
mightily to preserve has disappeared from the face of the earth. 
To him we offer the homage of our affectionate loyalty and 
filial obedience. We assure him that we realize our responsibility 
for making Christian education a potent instrument for the resto- 
ration of the peace of Christ in the reign of Christ.” 


Another resolution recorded the Association as “profoundly 
grateful to the President of the United States for the inspiring 
message which he sent to our convention.” “We pledge him our 
unswerving fealty and support and pray that God, whom he 
constantly invokes, may increase his strength to bear the tre- 
mendous burdens which weigh upon him because of his unflinch- 
ing championship of the cause of freedom and justice,” the 
resolution added. “We are confident that under his inspired 
leadership the forces of evil will be vanquished, and men and 
women the world over will have restored to them their heritage 
of liberty and be able to live under conditions that befit the 
children of God.” 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND NATIONAL DEFENSB 


Leaves of absence during the duration of the emergency have 
been granted to ten members of the faculty of the Catholic 
University of America in order that they might fill war posts. 

In the Chaplain Corps of the U. 8. Navy the University is 
now represented by the Rev. Dr. Maurice 8S. Sheehy, the Rev. 
Dr. Robert J. White, and the Rev. Gerald F. Dillon. Drs. 
Sheehy and White have the rank of commander, while Father 
Dillon is a lieutenant. 

Lay members of the faculty who are engaged in special war 
work include Dr. Eugenia K. Spalding, who is consultant in 
nursing education with the U. 8S. Public Health Service; Dr. 
Allan H. Fry and Dr. John Lackey Brown, who are assigned to 
the Office of Coordinator of Information; Dr. Walter J. Moore, 
now engaged in special governmental research at Princeton Uni- 
versity, T. R. Robinson, who is doing experimental work on an 
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automatic gun design in a war plant, and Dr. Joseph E. O’Brien 
and Dr. Arthur J. Harriman, who are assigned to special tasks in 
Washington with the Rural Electrification Administration and 
the Office of Emergency Management respectively. 


The Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, 0.8.A., President of Villa- 
nova College, presided over a series of conferences, concluded 
April 11, under the sponsorship of the United States Navy, for 
presidents and representatives of accredited colleges in six eastern 
states and the District of Columbia. 

The subject of the conferences was the Navy’s new “V-1” 
training program, under which college freshmen and sophomores 
are enlisted as apprentice seamen in the U. S. Naval Reserve but 
placed in an inactive status and allowed to continue college work 
for two years or more, in general or special courses meeting Navy 
requirements. 

Some 80,000 young men between the ages of 17 and 20 are 
expected to be enrolled each year in the V-1 classification, and 
about 35,000 of these will be selected each year for further train- 
ing, leading to commissions as Naval Reserve ensigns. 

The conferences at which Father Stanford presided were held 
in Baltimore, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, April 9, 10 and 11. 
Father Stanford has been serving since February 25 as a special 
advisor to the Navy Department in the formulation of its exten- 
sive wartime training program. 


A program submitted by St. Benedict’s College has been 
accepted by the United States Navy for the V-1 collegiate pro- 
gram of study, it was announced by the Rev. Sylvester Schmitz, 
OS.B., Dean of the college. 

The V-1 course of study is open to freshmen and. sophomores 
from 17 to 19 years of age to be classified as apprentice sea- 
men upon acceptance by the Navy. These, upon completion of 
a year and a half of college work, will have an opportunity, 
through a competitive comprehensive examination, to enter class 
V-5 (aviation cadet training) or class V-7 (reserve midshipmen). 
In this case they will be permitted to complete two more years 
of college in an inactive duty status at their own expense. Those 
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not selected for transfer will be permitted to finish two years 
of the pre-induction training program of the college which they 
attend, and will then be called to active duty as apprentice 
seamen. 

Those who successfully complete the V-5 (aviation cadet 
training) program are commissioned as ensigns A-V (N), U. 8. 
Naval Reserve. Those completing the V-7 (reserve midshipmen) 
program are commissioned ensigns U. 8. Naval Reserve. 


An independent civilian defense council has been established 
at St. Bonaventure College to provide protection to some 700 
persons in daily attendance or residence at the campus. The 
Rev. Lambert Zaleha, O.F.M., has been named coordinator of 
the council. 

The formation of the defense council was announced simul- 
taneously with details of an extensive war training and civilian 
morale program which has been worked out by college officials 
in cooperation with civic and defense authorities, particularly 
for the benefit of residents in nearby communities. 

The program aims to assist in the protection of the civilian 
population by fostering civilian defense activities, to provide 
specialized courses in subjects that will help fill vacancies in 
industrial and commercial fields, and to further cultural, literary 
and recreational activities by making the college’s facilities 
available for the use of interested groups. 

The proposed war-training service features a variety of free 
courses under the college’s history, modern language, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, biology, commerce, physical educa- 
tion, sociology and education departments. 


Cardinal Hayes Memorial High School is one of eleven high 
schools in the Metropolitan Area of New York which is inaugu- 
rating courses in pre-flight aviation instruction. 

The program is under the auspices of the Air Training Corps 
of America and its objectives have been indorsed by Assistant 
Secretary of War Robert A. Lovett and Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Robert Hinckley, founder of the Citizens Pilot Train- 
ing program. Colonel S. J. Donovan, of the United States Army 
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Air Force, has been assigned to work with the Air Training 
Corps of America on all of its problems. 

Also collaborating with the corps is the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, which is holding a series of 18 regional conferences 
with educators. The first, held in Newark, N. J., was attended © 
by 400 educators. 

During the summer, it was announced, other squadrons will 
be started in other schools and by September it is expected that 
500,000 boys will be enrolled. Membership in the corps will be 
purely voluntary and consent of parents will be required. No 
actual flying will be included. 


* en @ 


The Diocese of Manchester has rallied 20,000 children to the 
patriotic purpose of purchasing defense savings stamps. 

The drive grew out of a meeting between the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Jeremiah S. Buckley, Vicar General of the diocese, and James 
N. Pringle, State Commissioner of Education, both members of 
the Executive Committee of the Volunteer Defense Savings 
Campaign; Paul Farnum, Assistant to Mr. Pringle, and the Rev. 
William J. Collins, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools. 

Following the conference, Father Collins wrote letters stressing 
the advantages of the plan to students, both from patriotic and 
financial viewpoints, and these were mailed to the pastors of 
parishes in which parochial schools are located, to 40 other 
parishes without schools, and to the principals of all the parochial 
elementary and high schools. 


Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, President of Mount Mary Col- 
lege, World War I draft director in Illinois and author of the 
recent book, “Conscription in America,” has been ordered to 
active duty with the United States Army. A reserve lieu- 
tenant colonel, he has been assigned to selective service head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., and has received a leave of ab- 
sence from college. 

The Rev. Vincent I. Breen, who has spent the last three years 
in graduate studies at the Catholic University of America, has 
been appointed Assistant Superintendent of Schools of the Arch- 
diocese, according to an announcement by the Most Rev. John 
J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco. Father Breen succeeds 
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the Rev. James N. Brown, who has been called into active service 
as an Army chaplain. 
*e 

A series of radio programs over Station WEW, St. Louis 
University, which will be devoted to defense problems, was in- 
troduced by Dr. George F. Donovan, President of Webster Col- 
lege. The series will consist of round-table discussions con- 
ducted by members of the Webster College faculty. The first 
discussion was on “The International Situation after the War.” 

At Notre Dame University complete equipment in a new 
Heat Power Laboratory will provide aeronautical and mechani- 
cal engineering students with an opportunity for practical work 
on airplane motors, steam, gas and electric engines, and for 
research in every phase in the development of power from heat. 
Men thus trained are qualified on graduation to enter defense 
industries as specialists. | 

County authorization of police protection for Olean Airport 
enables St. Bonaventure College to continue its Civilian Air- 
plane Pilots Training program. Operations had been curtailed 
by a wartime Civil Aeronautics Authority regulation ordering 
the closing of all fields not guarded by armed police. 

Organization of a civilian defense unit as part of the local 
defense council has been announced by Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh. An executive committee of faculty members aided 
by eight men students will be headed by Dr. A. B. Wright, Dean 
of the School of Business Administration. 


*e? @ 


Six Catholic colleges in the Chicago area joined 16 secular in- 
stitutions in observing “Consumer Week” in cooperation with 
the Consumer Division of the Office of Price Administration. 

Various programs and exhibits were instituted at Barat Col- 
lege, Loyola University, Mundelein College, Rosary College, St. 
Procopius College and St. Xavier College. The observance of 
the week aimed to increase student understanding of consumer 
problems in wartime and stressed the need for development of 
a philosophy of sound economic citizenship. 


112 CATHOLIC COLLEGES LIST SUMMER SESSION DATES 


One hundred and twelve Catholic universities, colleges and 
normal schools have announced they will conduct summer ses- 
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sions this year, according to information received by the Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

It is expected that the number will reach 125. Of the in- 
stitutions that have made announcements 17 offer courses for 
members of religious communities only. 

World conditions and the emergency show their effect on the 
courses being offered. Home Nursing and First Aid, Techniques 
and Skills for Recreational Leaders, Chemistry for Defense and 
War Time Economics are some of the new courses offered this 
summer. Copies of the summer school list may be secured from 
the N.C.W.C. Department of Education, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


CATHOLIC U. SUMMER SESSION OPENS JUNE 26 


Having engaged a special staff of 55 instructors from leading 
universities and colleges to join with 100 of the University’s 
regular teachers, all arrangements have been completed for 
opening the thirty-second annual Summer Session at Catholic 
University of America on June 26. Details on the 400 courses 
for graduate and undergraduate students in 39 divisions of 


learning were announced by Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the University, who is Director of the Summer Session. 

Coincident with the opening of the summer session the war- 
time accelerated program of studies for engineering students 
occasioned by the emergency will also begin. Students in the 
College of Arts and Sciences and Nursing Education may elect to 
take this accelerated program beginning on June 26 or defer 
their resumption of studies until the opening of the regular 
1942-43 school year on September 28. 

The regular summer session opens with registration on June 
26 and 27. The courses continue to August 8, a period of six 
weeks, supplemented by the special session to continue until 
September 19 which is compulsory for registrants in the School 
of Engineering and Architecture, and optional for those of the 
School of Nursing Education and the College of Arts and 
Sciences. Those taking the full twelve weeks of summer work 
will obtain credits toward advancing their graduation from four 
to three years. 

The courses will be distributed among the following divi- 
sions of learning: Accounting, anthropology, art, biochemistry, 
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biology, chemistry, child study, commercial education, com- 
parative philology, dramatics, economics, education, English, 
French, geology, geography, German, Greek, history, Italian, 
journalism, Latin, library science, mathematics, music, nursing 
education, public health nursing, philosophy, physics, political 
science, preaching, psychology, psychiatry, religious education, 
Slavic, social work, sociology, Spanish and speech. 


“INTER-AMERICAN DIRECTORY” 

An “Inter-American Directory” for 1942, second annual bulle- 
tin of information on Catholic inter-American scholarships in 
the United States, has just been published by the Department 
of Education, Section of Inter-American Collaboration, of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

The bulletin describes the 119 full and partial scholarships 
offered to inter-American students by 58 Catholic universities 
and colleges in the United States for the 1942-43 school year and 
lists the 693 inter-American students attending U. 8. Catholic 
institutions this year. 

“This impressive program has been made possible by the 
generous cooperation of the Catholic institutions offering the 
scholarships for the purpose of presenting a collective contribu- 
tion to the cause of Catholic Inter-American Collaboration,” it 
is stated in a preface by the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director 
of the N.C.W.C. Department of Education. 

“Furthermore, the stability of the program is assured by the 
fact that it has been established as the Inter-American Section 
of the Department of Education of the N.C.W.C. The program 
also has the interest and active participation of the National 
Catholic Educational Association.” 


COLLEGE EXTENSION COURSE FOR CHOIRMASTERS 

The newly inaugurated Catholic Choirmasters Correspondence 
Course under the academic direction of St. Albertus College of 
Racine, Wisconsin, offers to the nation’s thousands of organists 
and choirmasters an unprecedented opportunity to study all the 
branches of sacred music under college supervision and with 
college accreditization. This course will be a boon to those who 
have had no opportunity to attend the various college courses 
of study or the numerous sessions held throughout the country 
during the summer months. 
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The course consists of 110 carefully written text lessons cover- 
ing such subjects as Liturgy, Liturgical Aesthetics, Latin Pro- 
nunciation, Elementary Chant Theory, Rhythm, Chironomy, 
Modality, Psalmody, the Training of Children’s and Boys’ 
Choirs, Male Choir Training and Polyphony. A series of several 
albums of correlated recordings made by national groups corre- 
lates the theory of the text lessons. 

Among the internationally known contributors and faculty 
members who have collaborated in preparing this extraordinary 
course of instruction are the following: Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., 
Dom Stephen Thuis, 0.8.B., Dr. H. Becket Gibbs, Dr. R. Mills 
Silby, Dom Ermin Vitry, O.8S.B., Rev. Ethelbert Thibault, P.SS., 
Rev. Joseph Kush, Dom Godfrey Diekmann, O.8.B., Dom J. 
Hebert Desrocquettes, O.S.B. The course is edited by Dr. Clifford 
A. Bennett, erganist and choirmaster of the Sacred Heart Church, 
Pittsburgh, and instructor of Chant and Polyphony at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Federal, state and local officials, civic and educational or- 
ganizations were called upon by President Roosevelt to take 
part in exercises in observance of “I Am an American Day” in a 
proclamation issued at the White House. The day designated is 
Sunday, May 17. The observance, the proclamation said, is 
“designed to impress upon all our citizens, both native-born and 
naturalized, the duties and opportunities of citizenship and its 
special responsibilities in a nation at war.” . . . “Personal Morale 
and National Morale’ will be the theme of the nineteenth annual 
conference of the Catholic Library Association to be held in 
Milwaukee June 23-26, it was announced by Eugene P. Willging, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Miss Lilian Gaskell of Mount Mary Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, will be the general chairman of the local com- 
mittee, assisted by Frank Bruce, of the Bruce Publishing Co., 
and other members of the Wisconsin Unit of the Association. 
Prior to the conference there will be a meeting of the Advisory 
Board under the chairmanship of Rev. Andrew L. Bouwhuis, 
S.J., Librarian of Canisius College, Buffalo, who is Vice-Presi- 
dent and President-elect of the Association. . . . Cincinnati was 
chosen as the site of the Third National Congress of the Na- 
tional Federation of Catholic College Students by the National 
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Council of the organization at its annual meeting held ‘at Rose- 
mont and Villanova Colleges April 11 and 12. Due to the 
accelerated program followed by many Catholic colleges, the 
time of the Congress was moved up from Easter week to the 
Christmas vacation, the exact dates to be determined later. The 
College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio and Xavier University 
will be the hosts. . . . The Home Study Division of Loyola 
University, Chicago, is now offering a correspondence course in 
the Papal Encyclicals. Featured in the study, which is con- 
ducted by the University’s Department of Sociology, are two 
Encyclicals of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, Summi Pontificatus, 
which deals with racism and totalitarianism, and Sertum 
Letitiae, which is addressed to the Hierarchy of the United 
States. Included in the course is study of the most important 
Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. Special attention is di- 
rected to the Encyclicals on the Reconstruction of the Social 
Order, and those on international questions, the family and Chris- 
tion education. ... A notable record has been established in the 
last three decades by the varsity debating teams of Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C. To date in the current season, 
the University not only has been undefeated in intercollegiate 
debate but has won all its decisions unanimously. Victories 
have been scored over the University of Florida, Bucknell, 
William and Mary, University of Virginia, Harvard and Prince- 
ton. In the last 31 years Georgetown varsity teams have lost a 
total of eight debates. The most notable winning streak was 
from 1921 to 1938, seventeen years in which not a single debate 
was lost. Most of the colleges on the Georgetown schedule have 
never beaten the Georgetown teams. Two, Bates and the Uni- 
versity of Florida, are the only colleges that have won decisions 
in half their engagements with the Hoyas. . . . Lectures at the 
Summer Schools of Catholic Action this year will stress the spirit, 
organization and program of the Sodality of Our Lady as a way 
of building American ideals and principles, it has been announced 
at The Queen’s Work, national Sodality secretariat in St. Louis. 
The school will meet in New Orleans, June 8-13; St. Louis, June 
15-20; St. Paul, July 6-11; Boston, August 24-29, and Chicago, 
August 31 to September 5. Lectures by members of The Queen’s 
Work staff, it was stated, will focus on the relation of the So- 
dality to modern problems and American needs and will em- 
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phasize what the Sodality can do for individual American Cath- 
olics and for Catholic spiritual life and culture. . . . A volume 
entitled “Essays on Catholic Education in the United States,” 
designed to. complement a previous volume, “Vital Problems of 
Catholic Education in the United States,” both together giving 
a comprehensive view of Catholic education in this country, ite 
aims, achievements, and problems, has been published here by 
the Catholic University of America Press. The volume is edited 
by Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary General of the Catholic 
University, and dedicated to the Most Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, 
Rector. The essays are the work of leading specialists in various 
fields—diocesan clergy, members of religious communities for 
men and for women, laymen and laywomen—together with 
members of the Hierarchy. The volume consists of five main 
sections as follows, with essays under each: Fundamental Prin- 
ciples, Divisions of the Educational System, Professional Schools, 
Some Special Fields, and Catholic Education Within Special 
Groups. . . . The Rev. John F. Sheehan has been appointed 
Helena Diocesan Superintendent of Catholic Schools by the 
Most Rev. Joseph M. Gilmore, Bishop of Helena. He succeeds 
the Rev. J. A. Rooney, pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Butte. 
Father Sheehan is the only priest in the Diocese of Helena who 
holds an airplane pilot’s license. He has been prominent in 
the promotion of the CYO in Butte. .. . Dr. Richard J. Purcell, 
of the Catholic University of America, has been added to the 
Editorial Committee of the Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, a bi-monthly publication which is 
sent to 17,000 members in 615 educational institutions. Dr. 
Purcell also has been named to the Advisory Board of Social 
Education, publication devoted to the field of social studies. . . . 
Villanova College will award the Mendel Medal for outstanding 
achievement in science this year to Dr. Joseph A. Becker, Re- 
search Physicist of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, the Very 
Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., president of Villanova College 
announced. Presentation of the medal, conferred annually by 
Villanova College on a distinguished Catholic scientist, will take 
place at a faculty dinner to be held at the College on Sunday, 
May 3... . The 1942 sessions of the Knights of Columbus Sum- 
mer Schools of Boy Leadership, offered by the Supreme Council 
Boy Life Bureau, will open at the University of Scranton, Scran- 
ton, Pa., July 20. Succeeding sessions will be held at St. Nor- 
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bert’s College, West De Pere, Wis.; Manhattan College, New 
York, and Boston College. The opening of the Scranton school 
will mark the nineteenth successive year the Knights of Colum- 
bus have made available to members of the clergy and Catholic 
laymen over 18 years of age instructions in the philosophies and 
techniques of boy leadership. . .. The Rev. Dr. Joseph B. Collins, 
$.S., Professor of Catechetics at the Catholic University of 
America, has been named Director of the National Center of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the National Center an- 
nounced. Dr. Collins, who is Editor of Our Parish Confrater- 
nity, will continue his teaching duties at the Catholic University, 
where he also has been Director of the Confraternity Unit. He 
has long been engaged in Confraternity work, having cooperated 
with the late Rev. Dr. Francis A. Walsh, O.8.B., first Director 
of the National Center, particularly with regard to enlisting 
seminarians at the Catholic University to prepare for Confra- 
ternity work in religious vacation schools and school year re- 
ligious instruction classes. Dr. Collins has been a member of 
the Catholic University faculty since 1938. He received his 
doctorate in theology at the North American College in Rome, 
where he was ordained in 1924... . A new set of the Religious 
Vacation School Manuals of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine correlated with the revised Baltimore Catechism and 
as a complement to the School Year Religious Instruction 
Manuals, has just been published. The new edition of the 
Vacation School Manuals has been prepared by the Confra- 
ternity’s Committee on Manuals, of which the Rev. Leon A. 
MeNeill is Chairman. . . . Dr. Francis E. McMahon, Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of Notre Dame, was elected 
President of the Catholic Association for International Peace at 
the close of its sixteenth annual conference held at the Carroll 
Club, New York, during Easter week. Other officers elected 
were: Vice Presidents, the Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, Arch- 
bishop of San Antonio; Dr. Elizabeth M. Lynskey, Professor 
of Political Science at Hunter College, New York, and Dr. Wal- 
ter J. Willigan, Professor of Economics at St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn; Acting Executive Secretary, the Rev. R. A. McGowan, 
Assistant Director, Department of Social Action, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C., and Treasurer, 
Robert Connery, Department of Politics, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 








REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Report of the Proceedings and Addresses of the Second Annual 
Meeting. Birmingham, Ala., April 20, 21, and 22, 1941. Cath- 
olic Committee of the South, 925 Fourqurean Lane, Richmond, 
Va. Pp. 226. $1.00. 

“Your young men shall see visions and your old men shall 
dream dreams.” This volume might have been called “Stars 
Fell on Alabama,” or more exactly, on Birmingham, though the 
whole state and region caught some of the light. Or it might be 
described as another chapter in the biography of a vision. The 
vision is only about three years old; originally the property of 
a few “dreamers,” both young and old, it has come to be shared 
by thousands and in its brief life time has taken on considerable 
substance. At its inception the Catholic Conference of the 
South, as it was then named, seemed audacious enough to earn 
from conservative souls like the scoffers at the first Pentecost: 
“They are full of new wine.” Not so; would it were that simple, 
and that we could arouse similar zeal in Catholics the country 
over by treating them to the same vintage. 

It is difficult to define the purpose of the CCS. It is not a 
rigid organization with a fixed formula for a particular objective. 
Its aim would seem to be as wide as this: to quicken Catholic 
life and the whole life of the South by all fit means, available 
now or in the future. Of course, this is the same old task the 
Church sets itself the world over. However, there are a few 
distinctive features about the CCS outlook. It emphasizes the 
responsibilities and potentialities of the laity, under episcopal 
guidance. It recognizes the need of study, knowledge, informa- 
tion, both Catholic and secular, on the part of these lay coop- 
erators. It points to the advantages of organization and coopera- 
tion on a regional as well as diocesan basis. It is aware of the 
essential importance of sound economic and civic institutions in 
building up the spiritual life of a community. And it very sen- 
sibly proposes to collaborate with non-Catholic groups and or- 
ganizations in promoting such ends as all men of good will 
desire. 

With all its lofty ambitions the CCS has no illusions about 
their immediate realization. Though the sky is the limit the 
committee is willing to begin on the ground floor. Thus the first 
convention, at Atlanta in 1940, deliberately sought to open eyes 
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and minds and to stir up latent energies rather than to propose 
specific activities. 

This second meeting advanced somewhat the work of defining 
problems and suggesting solutions; yet the great variety of 
topics discussed and opinions expressed were evidence that the 
inciting, recruiting, and mobilizing stage has not been passed. 

Withal, the lively response already made to the committee's 
bold proposals is rather astonishing, in view of the numeric 
handicaps and other disadvantages of Catholics in the Southland. 

Paul D. Williams, the Executive Secretary, whom God has 
blessed amply with the virtues of hope and fortitude, touches 
on this seeming incongruity of task and resources in his intro- 
duction to the Proceedings. He compares the CCS to David 
(also a Southerner, by my Palestinian geography). Like David, 
the CCS is banking rather heavily on divine assistance. 

This Report presents the text of every speech delivered at the 
general and sectional meetings in Birmingham; also the sermon 
of the Most Reverend Gerald P. O’Hara at the opening Pontifical 
Mass and the radio addresses of the Most Reverend Joseph F. 
Rummel and the Most Rev. Vincent P. Ryan. 

Running through most of these talks is the conviction that the 
Church can offer the South, as Bishop O’Hara expressed it in 
his sermon, “a most valuable contribution, not only in spiritual 
matters but also in the social, economic, industrial, and educa- 
tional fields.” Again and again this determination to avoid the 
exclusively supernatural approach, decried by Pope Pius XII 
on several recent occasions, is made evident. There is no eclipse 
by the supreme goal of the necessary means. 

In the report of Mr. Williams to the Executive Committee and 
in special reports accompanying it, pages 6 to 22, you will find 
a brief history of the CCS from its inception to last spring. 

A great deal of the material included is hortatory in character 
as is to be expected—e.g., Frank Sheed’s appeal for a “Catholic 
mind” to be acquired only by intellectual effort, involving study. 

Monsignor T. James McNamara hits a note which recurs fre- 
quently in other speeches and expresses it in felicitous phrase: 
“(In the South) we see a people . . . vestigially Catholic... . 
God-fearing and God-loving” beyond the present-day standards 
of the North. The Most Reverend Thomas J. Toolen, Bishop 
of Mobile and host to the meeting, stresses this same comparative 
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advantage: “We live in a land (the South) which believes in 
God.” 

Dr. O. E. Baker presents a great many facts and figures, some 
sound reasoning, and some pertinent questions and suggestions 
for the future in his address on “The Population Prospects for 
the South.” He places as an important goal that “the South 
remain largely rural and religious”—for its own and the North’s 
sake. “There is a way, I am sure, if the men of science, of the 
state and of the Church will unite in a mighty effort of educa- 
tion, probably through small study groups.” It is a very much 
worth-while study, compressed into twelve pages. 

Reverend Joseph F. Schagemann, C.SS.R., attacks govern- 
mental promotion of contraception, as it obtains in several states, 
and describes the counterattack of “The Frontier Nursing Serv- 
ice, Inc.,” as highly effective where it exists and worthy of 
Catholic imitation or cooperation. He does not fail to em- 
phasize the need for economic uplift if sound family life is to 
exist among the lowest third. 

Bishop Ryan does a fine job of integrating in his address, 
“The City and the Rural Problem,” by relating depression and 
prosperity in the city to the fall and rise of agriculture; he also 
lists some peculiar causes of rural decline. 

In the panel discussion by Reverend Arthur W. Terminiello, 
Very Reverend Martin C. Murphy, and Reverend W. Howard 
Bishop you will find some enlightening facts on the spiritually 
and materially depressed in rural sections and on the efforts 
that are being made to lift them up. Father Terminiello men- 
tions his cooperative village and trailer chapel; Father Bishop 
demands offensive tactics—conversion rather than mere preser- 
vation of existing Catholics as a predominant purpose; Father 
Murphy points out that in some sections the first effort must be 
to alleviate physical ills; then it will be possible to reach souls 
effectively: “It is useless to tell people like that (the very poor 
around Aiken, South Carolina) that they are going to hell, for 
they are in hell already.” He gives due praise to Father George 
Smith and the Sisters of Christian Doctrine in that section and 
to the Bishop who is doing all he can for these least brethren, 
the Most Reverend Emmett M. Walsh of Charleston. 

In the second general session, “Analyzing Our Common Prob- 
lems,” Dr. T. H. MecHatton of the University of Georgia, speak- 
ing on “Rural Problems,” reaches a conclusion that jibes pretty 
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well with the platform of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference—viz., that the greatest single rural problem is to create 
a FAITH in agriculture, or rather in rural life as a whole, as 
offering greater returns to the body and soul of man than in- 
dustrial wage dependence. 

Charles H. Logan, Regional Director of the National Labor 
Relations Board, makes one particularly valuable remark: that 
the main problem in labor relations is to develop good leader- 
ship both for unions and for employers. Possibly it was a sug- 
gestion to Catholic colleges. 

The short address of Stephen S. Mitchell is sitiatialiny as re- 
vealing the mentality of a great many Southerners toward the 
Negro and his problems. From later speeches and remarks from 
the floor it is much to be doubted that this is the prevailing 
mentality. His sole constructive suggestion is for the creation 
of Negro ghettoes, legally established. Since we have an abun- 
dance of such already, legal and extra-legal, the value of the 
suggestion may be questioned. 

“The Problem of Youth,” according to Sister Leo Marie, O.P., 
is chiefly twofold—how to get a job, and how to break the nicely 
varnished shell we have grown around religious reality, so that 
some at least may be weaned from the thrills of movies, alcohol, 
True Story, and even dancing and baseball to the much greater 
thrill of living and battling for a divine ideal. If the Hitler 
Jugend could be exalted and exult in the following of Adolf, 
why cannot our youth be enlisted by vitalized appeals to the 
following of Christ? 

Reverend Leo M. Byrnes summarizes the Catholic educational 
problems of the South in succinct style under four heads. 

In the session on industry and labor there is a rather cogent 
argument for labor organization by Frank Fenton of the AFofL 
and a few revelations about the sources of union difficulties in 
the address of Thomas F. Burns of the CIO. Mr. Burns recalls 
than on his previous visit to Alabama in 1936, as an organizer, 
he had just escaped being murdered, while one of the workers 
he was trying to organize had not been so lucky. 

Reverend John P. Boland, Chairman of the New York State 
Labor Relations Board, provides a clear if brief exposition of the 
type of nationally coordinated functional organization of in- 
dustries and professions which Pius XI proposed. 

The next section is devoted to some suggestions for solution 
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of the problems already outlined. Rt. Reverend Monsignor 
Luigi Ligutti outlines the program of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference—to help underprivileged Catholics on the land, 
to prevent drift of Catholics from the land, to convert rural non- 
Catholics. Reverend John M. Hayes of the Social Action De- 
partment, National Catholic Welfare Conference, stresses the 
prime need of creating a social consciousness or devotion to the 
common good and suggests various means of continuing the 
educational process when this spirit has been aroused. Rev- 
erend William H. Reintjes, C.SS.R., develops one of these means, 
the Catholic labor school, from his experience as director of the 
New Orleans Archdiocesan Labor Institute. 

Sister M. Gonzaga, Dean of Xavier University, offers some 
very helpful and constructive suggestions towards the reduction 
of anti-Negro prejudice and, on the other hand, toward the rais- 
ing of the Negro to a position where he will not easily be 
despised. 

Mrs. A. 8. Lucas of the National Council of Catholic Women 
presents a general program for youth activities consistent with 
the handicaps and other circumstances of the southern com- 
munity. 

Reverend Geoffrey O’Connell, Natchez Superintendent of 
Schools, makes some bold and concrete proposals by which to 
meet the educational needs previously listed. 

The Section of the Report entitled “The Church and the 
Negro” is enough in itself to justify the cost of the whole book. 
While it doesn’t cover the whole expanse of the Negro’s woes 
it hits trenchantly at a few and the remarks and speeches ac- 
companying the award to Dr. George Washington Carver, Negro. 
scientist, balance any pessimism which might otherwise be gen- 
erated. 

An entire sectional meeting on the third day was devoted to- 
youth programs. Recommended particularly for its practicality 
is the factual report on Birmingham activities by Reverend 
Theodore Flynn, Diocesan Youth Director. 

The final address of the Birmingham meeting was that of 
Reverend John P. Monaghan of New York. It is quite lengthy 
as well as meaty and might well supply the material for more 
than one session of a discussion group. Its main outline consists: 
of an indictment of concentrated wealth, power, and income, with. 
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figures supplied, and a recommendation of the occupational group 
type of reform which the speaker expects to derive, if at all, 
from the organized workers. 

In the appendix the address of Bishop Ryan, outlining the 
needs and rights of wage-workers and then of farmers, and that 
of Archbishop Rummel, uncovering some specific forms of ex- 
ploitation both in industry and agriculture, are exceedingly 
forthright; in our present stage of social education most Catho- 
lies could read them with profit and a good few with surprise. 


The third annual meeting of the CCS is being held at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, from April 26 to 28. The program promises to 
produce an equally high level of discussion. Thus another sec- 
tion of the Southland will be blessed with the warmth and light 
emanating from this apostolic group. While no grand, formal, 
and diagrammatic program will be forthcoming for a sweeping 
campaign to take the South by storm, more and more small 
ventures will develop from the inspiration supplied at these 
meetings, and old projects will be given new life, renewed 
courage. 

Joun M. Hayes. 


Joy in Reading, Book One, The Catholic High School Literature 
Series, by the Committee on Affiliation of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America for the Revision of English Curricula. 
Director: Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary General, The Catholic 
University of America. Editor: Sister Mary Theresa Bren- 
tano, O.8.B., Professor of English, Mount St. Scholastica Col- 
lege, Atchison, Kans. New York: William H. Sadlier, 1941. 
Pp. xviii + 612. 

With a clear realization of the needs of the times an impres- 
sive group of Catholic authorities, educators, teachers, and 
authors have interested themselves valiantly in the procedure 
of compiling and editing an anthology of literature for Catholic 
high school students. This, the first book in a promised series 
of five, has a title to stimulate teacher and student—Joy in 
Reading. With awe-inspiring thoroughness a solid phalanx of 
names, eleven in all, is listed on page V, names of those who 
helped officially the gathering of this book-load of literary car- 
goes. With virtue-inspiring humility most of these individuals 
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are content to leave unspecified the particular function each 
fulfilled in the process of assembly and compilation. 

Joy tn Reading had had a director, the renowned classical 
scholar, Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary General of the Catholic 
University of America. The editor, Sister Mary Theresa Bren- 
tano, O.8S.B., had the aid of three associate editors and six con- 
tributors. The Foreword is a masterpiece of rhetorical assurance; 
the Introduction a masterpiece of appealing exposition. The 
Foreword tells us: “. . . the Committee set out to plan and 
execute a series of textbooks . . . which would meet the re- 
quirements for the study of literature in our American high 
schools. In importance, this field of study may be considered 
to be second only to the study of Religion. . . . [This book] is not 
the work of a few, but of a large group of carefully selected 
scholars and teachers from every part of the country and from 
every available type of secondary school. It represents the 
fruit of an educational project in textbook making planned and 
executed on a broad and extensive scale never before attempted 
within American Catholic circles. It stands alone as The Catho- 
lic High School Literature Series.” In years to come when some 
of the material in the selections is no longer of value, the sen- 
sibility and sense of these two essays may be remembered as 
logical presentations of valued ideas that ascend to the rarer 
realm of models of literary expression through the art of en- 
thusiasm and eloquence. Our Catholic writing has been en- 
riched by these two pieces, the Foreword and the Introduction. 
Separate or together they bestow their own joy on the reader. 

Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, O.S.B., writes in her Introduc- 
tion a full explanation of the aim of the editors in this series, and 
of the particular plan of Joy in Reading. No one could improve, 
in the least, her account with its gracious accent of authoritative 
understanding. 


“The plan of this book . . . differs greatly from that of any 
other text offering subject matter classifications. The teacher 
will note with satisfaction that the units cover the complete 
range of principles underlying Catholic life. This innovation 
results from the fact that the editors have had the unique oppor- 
tunity of presenting the full scope of truth by means of the 
literary medium. . . . Objectives are in keeping with the belief 
that faith offers avenues of approach to literature beyond the 
scope of the secular reading program.’ 
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Eleven sections complete the-contents of Joy in Reading, each 
designed to sustain the Catholic literature teacher in the voca- 
tion. of training boys and girls to be educated pupils, those 
“taught to know, to enjoy, to will, and to do.” 

Pages xii and xiii of the Introduction tell with precise detail 
the relation of the literary selections to religious ideas. Fine 
phrases and words adorn the headings of the sections: Adven- 
ture, Achievement, The Joy of Living, The Beauty of the World, 
The Inevitable Conflict, The Life of Grace, Personal Ideals, 
Man and His Work, Home and Family, The Love of Country, 
Man and Society. Listen to this! 

The last five sections develop the personal and sociological 
aspects of the central theme: the life of grace. Like the two 
preceding units, this last part of the book is concerned with the 
willing and doing aspects of life. The selections grouped under 
Personal Ideals have reference to the sacredness of the individual 
and the place of ideals in character formation. The unit, Man 
and His Work, shows that labor may be an inspirational dedica- 
tion of a man’s talents to a worthy cause... . Finally, the last 
section, Man and Society, suggests some of the problems of a 
changing world and indicates the obligations in the brotherhood 
of man which result from the Fatherhood of God. 


Each section has its Helps for Study, its Class Discussion ma- 
terial, its aids to Further Enjoyment, its Quick Quiz. “Teachers 
who desire the arrangement according to types will weleome the 
appearance of the major types within the subject matter units 
in the first part of the book.” With such superb aims, what of 
the result? 

Intelligently imbued with the reality of the supernatural, 
aware of the chance of the effects of original sin hovering over 
and hacking away at the best and most generous efforts of any 
group of scholars, the superbly competent board of editors of 
Joy in Reading will permit this reviewer to point out timidly a 
scattered assortment of defective details in this anthology that 
may be eliminated in future editions. Blame original sin for 
their presence in a book built on such high ideals and aims! 
These indications of imperfections will be noticed with patience 
by the editors, I believe, for the group responsible for this an- 
thology is one of holy individuals, indefatigable in the pursuit 
of perfection in literature, life, and education. 

In the Adventure section it is good to see this narrative, “The 
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Maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc,” by Boleslaus T. Lukaszewski, 
S.J. Some teachers aware of the documents and chronicles may 
think Father Lukaszewski’s translations could be improved. 
There are better renderings of what St. Joan is reported to have 
said when told she must die (p. 28). Why not add to the “engag- 
ing accounts about St. Joan” in future editions, Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s The Girl in White Armor? Richard Harding Davis's 
little play, Miss Civilization, may not be worth anything to 
energetic, realistic modern Catholic youth. Ethically it is sac- 
charine; as dramatic literature its action is absurd, its dialogue 
trite, its comedy incidents time-worn. The editors will have 
trouble proving their assertion, “Miss Barrymore . . . starred 
in this play at the Broadway Theatre [N. Y. City] in 1906” 
(p. 51). Words and punctuation do not follow in complete 
detail the copyright edition of the piece. Why? Certainly the 
editor’s remark does not explain: “. . . the editors have omitted 
minor passages from some of the selections” (p. xiv). What is 
the intent of this sentence? “In spite of a wayward and turbu- 
lent life, Lord Byron was fond of reading the Bible” (p. 69). 

The Inevitable Conflict section contains “The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner.” For some reason the punctuation in Part 
vi is odd (p. 326). The 14th stanza of Part vii is out of place; 
it has fallen into 10th place (p. 330). One of Poe’s poems 
given in the Life of Grace section is a devotional poem to which 
Poe affixed at times the title Hymn, at other times Catholic 
Hymn; and on several occasions Poe printed this poem without 
a title. An anthologist’s ethics should require either of Poe’s 
titles, or no title. The editors here have fashioned a new title 
(p. 348). This is not helped or excused by the first question in 
the Helps for Study Plan (p. 349). For punctuation, too, why 
have the editors departed from the accepted Poe canon? Again, 
the full truth of time is not told in the remark, Poe “died two 
years later” than his young wife (p. 349). In the section on 
Personal Ideals there is a poem of Thomas S. Jones, Jr. (p. 373). 
Why call this poet “Thomas Samuel Jones?” That was not 
his way with his name. There is lack of accuracy in this com- 
ment: “As associate editor of The Pathfinder, Jones published 
additional volumes, notably Sonnets of the Cross and Sonnets 
of the Saints. His last volume, The Image, was given to the 
public after his death” (p. 373). Some fatigued editor allowed 
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several silly slips here. In a future edition it may be well to 
check the dates of Jones’s association with The Pathfinder with 
the publication dates of the Sonnets mentioned. The Image 
was not “given to the public after” the author’s death. The 
Image was published in June, 1932. Jones died October 16, 1932. 
May I mention that the punctuation of the poem “Sometimes” 
does not follow its author’s pointing? 

First in place among the selections for the section, The Love 
of Country, is a translation from Catullus, his justly admired 
“homecoming” lyric. The translation here is by Sir William 
Marris. Although a reviewer has little right to argue with an 
anthologist’s selections, this reviewer thinks Theodore Martin’s 
translation more appealing as literature to first year high school 
students. Compare the last three lines (p. 482) with Martin’s 
rendering: 


Smile, then, fair Sirmio, and thy master please,— 
And you, ye dancing waters of the lake, 
Rejoice, and every smile of home awake! 
What are young folk to make of Marris’s version, “Laugh, 
home of mine, with all your maddest mirth’? Perhaps the 
editors wanted this to show something of their remark (second 
column, p. 482) about the Latin poet’s lyrics as “intense and 
without reserve.” Catullus’s dates are given finality, too: 
“B.C. 87-54.” Some English or American literature teachers 
who come across this may have a little classical lore. Some 
Latin teachers, also, know more than Latin grammar. What 
is a Latin teacher to say, when asked about this flat finality of 
dates? How is any teacher to explain the lack of accuracy in 
this: Catullus “was a man of wealth. He squandered the 
greater part of his fortune, however, and went to Bithynia to 
restore his loss. In this endeavor he had little success.” Is 
this correct? Did Dr. Deferrari approve this? Why did the 
learned assemblers of the material in Joy in Reading forget to 
tell our Catholic students what Longfellow in his Journal said of 
this poem? And why did these same editors take the conclusion 
of Longfellow’s ode, “The Building of the Ship,” and offer it as 
a separate poem with their own title—“The Republic” (p. 506)? 
One of Katherine Mansfield’s short stories appears in the sec- 
tion, Man and Society (p. 538). What will explain this pecul- 
iar confusion? “During her lifetime she had three books pub- 
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lished: her Journal, Letters, and Selected Stories. . . . Four other 
books . . . were issued after her death.” Indeed! During Kath- 
erine Mansfield’s lifetime the three books published were: In a 
German Pension, Bliss, and The Garden Party. After her death 
eight more volumes appeared, I believe. Of -these, the Journal 
came in 1927; the Letters in 1928; the Selected Stories in 1930! 
What about that “full scope of truth” spoken of on page xi of 
the Introduction? 

This anthology, Joy in Reading, beautiful and idealistic in aim 
and intention, has some of its joy in reading knocked out of it 
by unfortunate confusion of standards and unnecessary lapses 
in scholarship. For all the splendid work this Catholic ¢om- 
pilation holds, congratulations and cheers of hearty approval. 
As it advances in age through succeeding editions may its editors 
and sponsors prove the wisdom of their scholarship by raising 
their efforts for truth in little things parallel with that “full 
scope of truth” they speak of with high joy in the Introduction. 
Why tolerate the inferior? Catholic schools, teachers, educa- 
tors, pupils, and parents have a right to the best. Let us have 
it in fullest measure, always. 

Danrei 8S. RanxIn. 


Give Me Liberty, by Fowler Harper. Chicago: Wheeler Publish- 
ing Company. Pp. 156. Price, $1.24. 

Give Me Laberty is a clear and forceful exposition of the prin- 
ciples of our American democracy and the fundamentals of the 
American plan of life. It contrasts this American plan, point 
by point, with the totalitarian scheme and indicates the great 
advantages which people living in a democracy have over those 
who live in a country controlled by a dictator. It shows the 
fallacies and the weaknesses of the ideas upon which a govern- 
ment by dictatorship is based. It does not claim, of course, 
that our system is perfect, but it does show that the American 
people are constantly working to improve their government 
whereas the common people in a totalitarian state have abso- 
lutely nothing to say about their government. 

The style of this book is simple and clear. The illustrations 
attract the reader’s attention and drive home the point of the 
author’s remarks. Many processes of government and law which 
are likely to confuse children, and even adults sometimes, are 
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thoroughly explained. For example, the chapter on “habeas cor- 
pus” shows just what these “two Latin words” mean and how 
they safeguard a man’s liberty. An idea that is stressed in 
Give Me Liberty is that we must hold fast to our principles while 
we are fighting for them, that “there would be no point in turn- 
ing Nazi just to beat the Nazi.” 

Give Me Liberty is a timely publication. Its makeup will 
appeal to children and it will help them to understand the things 
that America stands for. It also offers a splendid opportunity 
for adults to brush up on the things that they believe in. 

Mary Ryan. 
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